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MAN AND NATURE, 





BY B. ©. 

The rain-drop shaken from the fern 
Falls in the running rill; 

This, winding on with many a turn 
Goes singing down the hill; 

The tinkling waters, faintly heard 

To chime with notes of singing bird, 
Make low, sweet melody. 


A word of sympathy or love 
Falls on a childish ear; 
it stirs the springs of life to move 
The soul to smile or tear; 
Lives on and on tn that young heart, 
Becomes of future joys a part, 
A blessed memory. 


The water running to the sea 
From off the wooded hill 

Within the ocean's breast will be 
At quiet resting still, 

And yet sometimes it will again 

Go back unto the hill tn rain,— 
Repeat its history. 


The later thought will backward run 
O’er many a vanished year; 

Recall the act of kindness done, 
The kindly tone will hear. 

So men and nature, band in hand, 

Live on and work, as God hath planned, 
in perfect harmony. 


—_— 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 


FEW minu‘es afterward he was seated 

A by her side, and they were taiking 

in the most friendly manner. The 

dinner passed over better than she had 
hoped. 

Earle was not mentioned, nor did any 
one allude to Downsbury Castile. Lord 
Vivianne had contrived to secure a place 
by Lady Studieigh’s side, and he did his 
best to please her, 

She could not help remarking how odur- 
cous and grilant was his manner in so- 
ciety. She contrasted it with what she had 
seen of himin Forence. When dinner was 
over, and they had gone into the drawing- 
room, he bent over the bedk of ber chair. 

“Lady Studieigh, have you forgotten 
my terrible outburst of the other day ?”’ 

‘Yes,” she replied; “I have seen much 
that is amusing since thea.” 

“It was not very amusing to me,” be 
said. “When a man iays bare the core of 
his heart, be dots not do it for amuse 
ment.’’ 

4 “Not for his own, perhaps,” she said; 
but if he does it in yvur tragic style, he 
“an not help people being amused.” 

‘l could call you Doris,” he said, ‘when 
re ‘ook at me with that piquant smile.” 
Ph rep you will not, Lord Vivianne. I 
ass always fancy pape was talking to 


ur. 
th “id youthink I was mad that day in 

© chestnut grove?” 

Lacy Doris laughed. 

“My ex 
““'g¢ at present,” she said. 
S€8 Or hear an 
t 


“Whenever |! 
“si ything unusual, I think it is 
~ 8D30n of the times.” 
Pion Lady Studieigh, I wish I could 
rere 
a0 ade you to be serious —you are ai 
“J* laughing at me.” 
“wT ¢ 
7 ®*ndency to laughter is 
‘th m6,”’ she said 
am afr ‘ 
“id thatI have no talent for senti- 


me 
rons The only matter I find for sur- 
*e is why you 


hereditary 
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Perience of the world is not very | 


“I can not heipit. I ' 


buch » should have selected | 
very unsuitable character as my- | befure. 





self tor your contidan:. I can not say what 
may be in store for me, but I do not re 
member that any love affair ever pos 
sessed the least interest for me yet.”’ 

“You should have a ilove sffair, as you 
call it, Lady Studleigh, in Italy, where 
the air is poetry, and the wind music.” 

‘*Papa,’’ said Lady Studleigh to the earl, 
who was just passing her chair, “did you 
hear Lord Vivianne’s advice ?”’ 

“No, my dear; but I do not doubt that it 
is good.”’ 

“He tella me to go to Italy to learn a iee- 
son in love. That isa sorry compliment 
to England and the English, is it not?’ 

* ® * * * * 

‘““W hat did that little note ean, Doris?” 
asked Earle with a smile. “You see that 
I have obeyed you implicitly.” 

Even as he spoke he stood still, lost in 
aduwiration of the beautiful picture before 
him, 

Although it was summer there was a 
bright little fire in the silver grate, the 
laps were lighted, but lowered, so that 
the r00m was filled with a soft light; the 
bangings of zich rose silk were drawn, the 
long mirrors reflected the light, the flowers 
filled the air with perfume, and in the 
very heart of the rich crimson light sat the 
Lady Doris. 

Sbe was half buried 1p « nest of crimson 
velvet, the fire-light had caught the gleam 
of ber Jewels, the sheen of the goiden bair, 
the light in her eyes, the white dress; it 
seemed to shine above all on the white 
jeweled bands, that lay carelessly on her 
kpee, 

She had told the countess Karle would 
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call, and that she wished to speak to bim, 
sothatshe knew ber tete-a-tete would be 
quite undisturbed. 

Earle looked at ber, thinking that there 
had never been so fair a picture in all the 
world; then he repeated his question. 

She looked up at him, and he was struck 
by the unusual expression in her eyes; be | 
knelt down before her, and took one white 
hand in his, 

“That cruel note,’’ he said, ‘depriving | 
me of a pleasure | can not enjoy too often. | 
W bat did it mean f”’ 

She did what was very unusual with 
her; she clasped bef arms found bis neck. 

“Ob, Earle! Karlie! itis strange wha' 
rest | feel when you are near me 1! will 
tell you what the note meant, but you will 
lanogh at me.”’ 

*}) do not think so, dariing; 1 have 
laughed with you, but not at you.”’ 

“] knew that tiresome Lord Vivianne 
was coming, and he tries my temper so; 
he will admire me, and 1 do not want his 
aduiration.’’ 

“Then why keep me away, darling? I 
might have saved you from it.’”’ 

“No, I knew you could not. | was ob- 
liged to go down to dinner with him, and 
it would have tried my temper too severely 
if I had been Gompelled to sit by him and 
could not bave been with you. 

“You may think it a stupid, childish 
reasun, Earie, but itis atrue one. | was 
determined, if [I could not talk to youl 
would not be annoyed by seeing any one 
else do 80,”’ 

He looked slightly puzzied, but, as he 
said to himself, it was one of her caprices, 
why not be content? 

“If my staying sway pleased 
said, “1am doubly pleased.” 

Yet itstruck him, as he spoke 
lost some Of her an 


you,” he 


er . 
LDat sHe 


right 


had mation and ¢t 
ness 
“How beautiful you 
Doris,” he said, “Why, 
king might envy me.”’ 
One of the white jeweled hands rested 
caresaingly on the noble head of the young 


poet. He had never seen Doris ™ gentie 


this light, 


iOoxk in 


my darling, 


. Karle, it is tiresome, it is indeed, dear. My 





“My dariing!" he cried, his face glow- 
ing with its raptureof happiness, “My 
darling, you are beginning to love me so 
well at last.”’ 

“I do love you, Earie,’’ she said, and for 
some minutes there was silence between 
(bem. 

She had a certain object to win, and she 
was debating within herself how it was to 
be won. 

“It is like a fairy tale,”’ he said. “Why, 
my darling, looking at you I can not be 
lieve my own good fortune; you are the 
fairest woman in England; you are nobie, 
you are high in station, you Lave the wit, 
the grace, the royal bearing of a queen. I 
have nothing but the two tities you bave 
given me, of gentioman and poet—yet | 
shail win you for my wife. 

**It is so wonderful—tbis love that bresks 
all barriers, money could not have brought 
you to my side—a millionaire might love 
you, but you would pot care for him; title 
could notwin you—it is love that hes 
made you all mine! All mine, until 
death !”’ 

She listened to his impassionéd words; 
she looked at the bandsome, n-bie face, 
anda sensation of something like shame 
came to her thatshe should bave w mea- 
pn@uver with alove so grand in i's sim- 
plicity; still she must save herself. 

Her arms fell witha dreamy sigh; the 
firelight shining op her face showed it to 
be flushed and tremulous, 

“Karle,” she said, “do you remember 
how 1 used to long for alife like this? 
long for gayety, excitement, wealth, picas- 
ure, and perpetua! admiration 7’ 

“{ remember it well. I used to feel so 
puzzled to know how to get it for you.”’ 

“Now Il bave it—more than even my 
heart desired. You wili not think me very 
fickle if I tell you something f”’ 

“} shall never think you anything but 
most charming and lovable, Doris ,’ 

“Well, the truth is, | am rather tired of 
the life, but I do not like to say so. | can 
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not think why it is; sometimes I think it 
may only be fancy, that] am not strong 
as I used to be; perbaps the great change 
has been too much for me. Let it be what 
it may, | am tired of it, though | can not 
say 80 to apy one but you.” 

“The queen of the seasun tired of her 
honors?’ said Earle, kissing the *weet 
lips and the white brow. 

“| am really tired, Karle, Then, though 
admiration is always sweet to a woman, | 
have hadtoo much of it That Prince 
Poermal is making love to me, the Mar- 
quis of Heather made we an offer yoster- 
day, and Lord Vivianne teases me. Now, 





mind, my heart—nay, | need not be 
ashamed to say it—are filled with you. | 
do pot want the offers of other men—their 


| love and admiration.’’ 


‘-Declaring our engagement would soon 
put anend to all that,” he said, thought- 


| fully. 


But that was not what the Lady Doris 
wanted; she wanted him to urge their 
marriag®. ‘ 

“Yes,” she said, “we might wake it 
known, but people would not believe it; it | 


would notsave mefrom the importunh | 
ties of other men.”’ | 
He looked wonderingly at her. After 
all, it was a new feature in her character— 
this dread of lovers. 
That is not «a Farie ehe said 4< 

ing Her wt waru gers r 

bandas A) é y s 
life ie a littie ux mu for me He! 

had recovered from the great shock « f the 
, change, I was plunged into the very whirl 


pool of London life. 
“Do not imagine I have joined 
of invalids, er that | bave grown nervous, 
| or apy nonsense of tbat kind; itis not 80; 


the itst 
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bit at times I feel a great failure of 
strength, a deadly faintness or weakness 
thatis hard to figbt against—a terrible 
foreboding for which | can not account.’ 

Her face grew paie, and her eyes seened 
to lowe their light as she spoke, 

“lam seare,”’’ she continued, ‘that it is 
from over-tatigue. Do you not think so, 
Earie?”’ 

“You,” he replied; “now what is the 
remedy ?’’ 

“I know the remedy. It would beto 
give all ap for a time, and takea long rest 
—a long rest,’’ ber voice seemed to die 
away like the softest murmur of a sigh- 
ing wind. 

Earle feit almost alarmed; this was su 
completely novel, this view of Doris, who 
hed always been bright, piquant, and 
may. 

*You shall go away, Carling,’ be said, 
tenderly. 

“But, Earle,’ she seid, ‘‘my father and 
Lady Linieigh are enjoying the season so 
much, they bave so many engagements, | 
cap not bear to say anything about going.” 

“Then I will say it for you. 1 shall tell 
Lord Linleigh, to morrow, that you have 


exhausted yourself, and that you must 
havea few weeks of quiet at Linileigh 
Court.” 


““W hat wiil he say, Earie?’’ 

“It I Judge bim rightly, darling, he will 
say little, but he will actat once; before 
this time next week you will be at Lin- 
leigh.’’ 

“Do you really think so? I am so giad,’’ 
yetehe shivered again assbe spoke, ‘I 
long to go to Linieigh, Earle, yet | have 
such a strange feeling about it, a strange 
presentment, a foreboding; surely no evil, 
no danger awaits we at Linleigh. 

“Do you know, I could fancy death 
standing at the threshold waiting with 
outetretcbed arms tocatch me.”’ Again 
her voice died away with a hall-bysterical 
sob. 

Earle bent over ber and kissed ber. 

“My darling, you are fanciful, you are 
tired. 1 am #0 giad you have trusted me; 
it is nigh time you were attended to. These 
nervous fancies are enough to drive you 
mad; the evil bas gome further than | 
thought ; 

‘Doria, my love, my sweet, it is only the 
reaction from over-fatigue that gives you 
these ideas, nothing else; what awaits you 
but a future bright as your own beauty? 
W bat sbail I live for except to love and w 
serve and to spield you?” 

“Karie,”” she cried suddenly, “do 
know what I wish?” 

A long shining tress of golden hair had 
fallen over wer shoulders, and she sat 
twining it round her white fingers. 

“Do you know what I wish?’ she re 
peated. 

“No; if I did [should do it, you may, 
be quite sure, Doria.” 

“{ wish that we—you and | 
ried; that 1 wan your wile, and that we 
bad gone far away from bere, away where 
no one knows us, where we could be quite 
happy, alone and together.” 

“Do you really wish that, Doris 7’ 
ask od. 

Her face flushed slightly, but heft voice 


did not trembie 


you 


wore inar- 


he 


“{ do really wish. it,” she replied. “if 
papa were willing wewould be married 
thie summer, and we wou ad go away 

arie mts far-of! aud; then wher 
we + oon ‘ f aOoUu tiu * 

aga “ % 
“ a - ng y t “ ehou 
ha’ ea.tl strengt! ny peas 
all with you 

There was a strange ming!ing of doubt 
aod rapturous bappiness oo his face 

“Do you really mean this, D ris? he 
asked. “Would you—the queen of the 
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season, the fairest object of man's worship 

~would you give upail your trivupha, 
all your gayeties, and prefer to live fri 
quiet and solitude with me?’ 

There was a slight bewitation for one half 
moment; he was so noble It wee 
pitiful to use bis great (cove for the obtsein- 
ing of her own ends; bul she must save 
herself—she must do tha’. 

“You may believe me, Farle,” she re 
plied, geritly; “ff it could be, | would far 
rather it were so." 


» mo irue, 


“Then, darling, it shall be -my head 
Krows dizzy with the thought of it-you, 
my peeriess, my beautiful Doria, will be 
my Own wife when the summer comes 
Why, Doris, listen! ob, listen, love! Do 
you know that l never fully realized that 
I was to make you my wife, though I have 


lowed You oO pans nately and #0 well? 


“You have always seemed of tate far 
above me, like abright shining estar to be 
worshiped, hardly to be won, Wher I 
said to myrelf, that at some time or oti 6:1 
you should be my wife, it has been like 
dream a bright, sweet, upresl dream. I! 
do not know that I ever fancie you 
aweet, with Dbrida vell and oranye-bios 
sols; ve! wy say, you willl marry 
mein the summe: ! 

“That I wi ka ebe repited 

“Heaven btlens my ¢« mn darling ! 
Heaven speed the bappy summer, Why, 
Dorks, lean methe, m the laburnum-s 
I can hear t ri tv cooing, | can Hee 
the smilie « f «udin “ wer the land! 
Mine in the laatat dear; Heaven, inake 
mo worthy ! 

‘*There hut ome thing, KFarie,’’ she 
said; “i—you will think I havd changed 
Kut i eannot belp that i want a quiet 
tuarriage. It would please me beat if noth- 


Ing Were eaid, even aboutour engagement, 
but that we could go quietly to Linleigh 
and keep the secrel eof our niarriage toour 
welves:; thalis whet | should really iike, 
Karie."’ 

“Then i all a | darling! Now, 
donot give voureelf one moment's anxi 
ety. Shut those beautiful eyes and SiGe] 
ail might, dreaming only of suuiner rose 
sod your lover, Marl 1 «tall see your 
fajber Uetoorrow I shall tell bhiow: he 
wii) be quite wi J, | am sure,’ 

‘You are ywery x Jio me, Farie,’’ she 
sald, erate uly w foolish I was eva 
te think that | ol care for you, aud ts 
run mway trow yy was ] got?” 

‘That dee) vergotion, iove,”’ he ssid, 


mud sle feit nat 
ewueolie wari 


sLe would have given lite 
fit had never Lappened 
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MEV we rotag that followed was beau 
| Tul Che jady Doris felt more chee, 

ful than she bad done for many loily 
days, Karle wyuld maneveé it all for hep; 
sue should fpds way out of all ber dt 
ucullrest 

Lord Vivienne would not follow her to 
Jvuleigh; even if he Cid, she conid tent 
him again and agel: Wien once spe 
was EFarie's wit he could defy bimi: 

_wasnot likely that she would fear hia 
tuen. 

Her heart and spirlts rose alike, «he 
stoiled at her own fair tusage in the g!law; 
early a5 il was, 4 fragrant bouquetet white 
hyacinths lay on 0 toilet-table, sent by 
some adoring ver who evidently honed 
that the Mowers would say for him what 
he could not eay for biuiself 

Shesmciled over (hem, inbaling the rie 
Odor with delight, thinking to berself the 
while, “What @ poet Farle is; whata ray 


ture be went into last night about flowers 
and suminer,’’ 

She fell better, The san was shining jo 
her window, the sweet breath of the bya 
cloths reached ber. it seemed juiposstule 
that wor death should come tino 
such « bright world. Shé ‘smilled'‘to Le: 
self when she beard that Farle was with 


eorr 


her father 

“hie bes most certainiy lost tic time,” 
ebe said to berseilf. 

Yet, nearly ao hour passed before tube 
earl left the jibrary; then, oWing to strang- 
ors being present, he could uot speak to 


ber of what had passed lie merely 
touched her band. 

“Doris he said, **‘] bave been fry tux 
along talk with Farle, and | must have 
ye wilb you before dinner.” 


‘1 Will remember, papa,” she sald. 


"| think that I ehall 


a“ ; 
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paseed. I think,” bhecontinued, bringing 


his handsome face on a level with bers, “! 


make an excellent di- 


plomatist in time.”’ 

“J never doubted it,” repiied Doris 

“I was quite pleased with uyself,”’ 
Karlie wenton tomay; “1 wade quite an 
im pression ov the ear!.”’ 

Her lipa grew pale, and parted with a 


long, quivering sigh; she looked st Lim 
anxiously 
“In one word, Farle, is it to be asl 


wisbed, or not?’ 
‘Yeu,’ herepiied, “in every particular.’ 
Then she resigned bersif to lieten. 





| romember 


| never mentioned you atal.in the 
matter,’ he coatinued. “I told bias that 
1 bad observed your Lealth and strengé! 
faiiieg, and that | felt quite convinced, 
une you rested atonece, you would sul 
fer seriously from the effects of over 
fn lie agreed with lie. a sald that 
Lady Linleigh bad remarke sale 
tito, and was equaliy ap rious ae | i 
* ssid Lbat (he wisest thing todo Was & 
ton luw st voce, and goto! e.g! 
Rut would he and Lady i gh be 
villing to wive up the ren f the 
le "she asked 
“They care more for you then for tie 
i HOG Te\;niga ‘My I “ at 
lwiy L. igh soecretly ¢ y" “ | 
. ig towr 
And abeut—you & “ ¥ ti mean 
r rie 
About our wedding, dasling? It i 
a) heaweel #umimer time, that i4 ! 
you are Willing. I urged it, and the coun 
test joined me. Lord Liniegh—Heaven | 
biess him !—did not raise the least objec- 
tion 
“ile said fe would spésk to you, and 
was perfectly kind and good suout it; it 
will be for you to tei! him, dear, your 
wish to have it all nanaged very quietly, 
ani to @peak of going albroat Now, is pot 
that glorious news fora bright, sunshiny 
day? How green the treet are, and how 


Dbiue the sky? Was the world ever so fair, 


love—éver one half #o fair ?”’ 

Suddenly he saw her start, amd looking 
at her saw a aOMry ish om ber faces, a 
bright ligiitin her eyes Se Was looking 
tnteniiVv at some ne who returned the 
Kisnee With loterest 

bk owing the tire n of her eyes, 
boar aw OL $ Viwianne watching her 

=i temtiy I ¥a8 sal 

‘ y¢ .a.f @ snecr bm tis ipe ” Was 
> ng toa er ems wioou Earie iD 
stuntly reeowula a+ t t (jihord 

Phere is your tele noir, Doris-—Lord 
Vivianne,” he sa 

° i m= h i he rein ’ juist.y. 

Me tid n know the ? impnt-e that 
wes On ber ‘ j i i lefstucd Why 
Bhe clincce & joweled whip ge 
tightly in her hand 

She we } ave give the whole wide 
world if she dare have ridden up 6 hi, 
aud have pive th one stroke across tbe 
face with ler wit; né stroké that would 
have left 4 urning ret Prand across the 
Hand et. 6, ént face f 

She» * glorned in ft She ould 
fancy ~ eculd siarland ery out, the 


. ‘7 
COwbra 


the «! 


* bé would do bis besi to hide 


mre! : 


fnare giver to bim by a Wo- 
mans hand 
In all her life Lady Dorts Stucileigh 
never bad such aificalty tn controtting 
moimpulsé@ as &ne headin controlling tnat. 
Then she Was recalled erself by a 
| bow fiow Lord Vivianne and a took of 
unqualified wondér on her lover’a face. 





Then, ae the day was 860 fing Karie 
prayéd her t ide out with him 
‘ arn W cut 448 
*% 
s¥ “ yg 
W he wa t t 7 
jrees, larie we more sliowly 
. My darling,” he ealc, **] Knew ttt 
you wou.d be anxious © lear wos ins | 


“Doris,” he said, “my cear chttd, what 
are you going lo do to Lord Virtanne? 
Yon look tnehined to ride over brm.”’ 

“so Pam,’ she reptied, with a sn:tie. 

Hut the beauty of the morning hee gone 
for hér—-there W484 oo more wartuth mm the 
SUDNSLING, ho liwore frayragrce in lhe howe 
and (Trees, no music in tue Oirds’ sump: ie 
Sight of that handsome face, wrt us evi: 
Ineabing, bad destroyed Tf ait, bad opade 
ber heart sink Onto be away frean bin, 
where she soou.d never see hrm or beara 
Liltit again. 

“7 en tired, urie,” stre said, 

“Trréd > soon !" tre repired 

Kul one look at ber toid bim the werds 
were quite true. 

“Wewltlirite teck age, Loerie Te! 
me, why do yeu dwsiike Lord Viviane sa 
much ? 


“lath gel sure teat | disiixze big,’ 


ashe 
repirert 
¥ * ‘Weel: pour [goeuuie ae gel 
wiht u eaw a 
| ? G0 pot bk CG Big bx ts nt © 
om - = « “es | 4idmeOrm la oF a 
nat jou pie * is > gies @ ka + ai 
Merie (vuched 
“It le very ubiagtugate k Puma yy 


im, It mimirelion Oise <iiels @& 


iney mode bOme ageaiu Welle Coiune) 








ING POST. 


Clifford torned withasmiile to bis com- 
penion. 

“That looks like a settied case,”’ be raid. 

‘-What do you mean by a settied case?” 
wa* the irritable repiy. “I defy any man 
to understand his own language in these 
devenerate days.” 

“A eeitled cere mdans that, to all ap- 
poarances, tbe queen of the season, the 
feied, flattered Lady Dorm Studieigh is in 
love with our young poet, the latest Lon- 
don celebrity.’’ 

“A young poet ?—Who is he ?” for sud- 
denly there flashed into bis mind the 
words Doris Brace bad so postically used 
to bits: 

“My lover is e gentieman and s post.” 

At ihe time he bad thought it idie bow- 
hast, Intended only to heighten her value 
in Lis oyos—yetit might have Leen true. 
lic jooked up wilh Qvusasl interest. 

*W ho is be, Clifford 7?” he repeates. 

‘J cau hardly tell you, except tuat he is 


Farle Moray, a great protege and lavorite 
of the Duke of Downsebury, of Lord Lin- 

igi, and of the public in general, for be 
in acbarming writer. Heis aisco member 


for Anderiey—he took his sest last week.”’ 


‘Karle Moray! lam sure | know the 
bame.”’ 
“Most English readers do,”’ said Colonel 
ford 
A sudden flash of light seemed to illu- 
pate his mind, 
Earle! Karlie! why tbat isthe name 
D ris used to murmurin her sleep. Sne 
used to dream that Earle was coming—I 


it well. Great Heaven, it is 
he! 

“What 18 the matter?’ asked Coionei 
Clifford: “you look a4 though be had seen 
a ghost.’ 

“So I have, the ghost of my- 
nonsenss | am talking. So that is tue 
young poet: hetsavery harcseme man. 
Lady Studisigh is something itke the earl. 
is tt knowu who her mother was?’ 

“No. People ay that the earl contracted 
alow wisrrisyé befo.e be weal avroad, one 


therein con- 


Ob, What 


that he Was ashamed to own: 
sists ihe romance.’ 

“W bat romance?’ asked Lord Vivianne, 
hurriedly 

“About Lady Dort-. 
was simply Captain Ntudleigh, married 
him, went abroad, leaving bis 
daughter to be brought up by some hum- 
bie friends of his wile, 

“The romance consists, | suppose, ip the 
sudden changéin the young lady's for 
tuné, from cout parative obscurity to sples- 
aor. ltimight have been an unfortucate 


The earl, when he 


beneatD 


thing for the earl, bul that the girl turned 
out to ihe beautiful, graceful, intelligent, 
and well bred.’ 

“Tf have it, by heavens!’ cries Lova Vi- 
Vianhé, in # loud voices. 

"You have what?” 

“A—atly that Das been buzzing round 


| mse and teasing ine haif the morning,” he 


_ ee ee ee, 


reied, confusedry. 

“An! said the Colonel “My opinon of 
you, Lord Vivianne, is dota very compli- 
mentary one. Ifaney, anless you take 
better care of your wits, they wilt teave 
you. | Lever saw any on6 grow so pere- 
liarin ali my life. i saw noffteesatmut”’ 

Lord Viviane cade no reply, but weot 
away iaughing—il seemed toblim now tist 
he hetda the clew iu his bend« 


‘df : am right,” he esie to bimeeif with 
4 bitter suéur, “1 will ht :atliate’ ber: I will 
lower that magnificent pride of bers; I 


wilt change places, and -tre enall be tLe 
wooor, But l uiust mace qnite sure fret. 
{will godown to BrackensiGe tuis very 
day.’’ 

He kept’ vis word. Much to honest 
Mark's surprise, When heentered the house 
that eveuimg, he found sa tashionsté y 
dressed stranger, bent upom Semg very 
agretabic lo hit wile aud deug iter. 

“Yu wili be sur primed 40 66e me’ said 
bis wily iondabip, “Lut - wes pes-ing 
(Livugh Brackeusi\6 aad couki not melp 
calling. 1 @u a quite @ straager. Adiow 
im@ LO lulreduce usysell as Logd Vavianse. 
You,” be copunued, beiding oul is Land 
to dlark, ‘are Mr. Hrace.”’ 

Mark replied in a euitabie Mauner, tieh 
sel down, with a icek of resignetion that 
igh. yemuased Mate if it wowid rein 
iurds Le could not helpit. Seek wonder- 
ful events bad happened that Mark felt he 


+ Shouid never be surprised agaia. Then be 


ioOk6d in bis lordship’ s face as ibougs be 
would fain ask whai he wanted ibere 

ba0 (hs fieasyre Ouce—il is & me Lie 
—~Of 


€iL0r iIneeumayg your daugnieos, Miss 

Joris brace. If she im at home, | should 
es 

Aut n@. Brak seOusd of tat mee, Marz b 

Wen Of (16 2.67 i 3 Was jul what they 

Dad cautioned bim aebwus be ems, had 


| bidden Lins beware of igipertinence and 


curiosity. 


Mark bad passed bis word not to speak 

of Doris’ bistory; and he meant to keep is 
“Wild horses,” as be ex pressed it, would 
not bave torn it from him. 

“Miss Doria Brace is not at home,” he re. 
plied, grimly. 

“Indeed !’’ said the stranger. “[ ain 
sorry for that; I had relied upon seeing 
ber. Perhaps I may be more fortunate to. 
morrow.” 

“J do not think you will,” was the reply: 
“she will not be at home.” 

‘Perhaps, then, the day after ?” was the 
insinuation comment. 

“No, nor the day after,” replied Mark: 
“she wiil not beat home—she is not in 
Brackenside.”’ 

Now my lord bad laid all bis plans 1post 
prudentiy; be did not intend to com prom- 
iso bimself at all. If the whole affair 
turned out to be » huge mistake, as it 
might du, he would not say anything that 
could perjudice bis cause in the least, 

No baru could possibly arise if be said 
that be had met Miss Doris Brace; he had 
seen ber at the castle; and if hardly pusbed 
be could quote that meeting. 

But the farmer was a very fortress—he 
returned none but the most simple, vague, 
and bonest answers, saying that she was 
not athome, she would not be at bome, 
but jookipg most aumiably deaf when any 
aiiusion was made to change of fortune. 
< doe 

Vivisone, turning with hie most 

amiabie emile to Mrs. Brace, “1 
should so much like to ask for acupof tea 
I was anxious to see your daughter, so did 
not wali lo take any refresiments at the 
notel. It is @ great disappointment tw 
m¢,”’ 

“Yos,"’ said Mark, quietly, ‘it is won- 
derful how many disappointments we 
have to bear.” 

The tea wae prepared, and Mrs. Brace’s 
Leart was won by praise of the excellent 
tea, the thick cream, the fresh golden but 
ter, and ripe fruit. 

Womaniike, her heart secretly iociined 
to the handsome stranger whom Mark 
kept so sternly at bay, but where could be 
possibly have +een Doris? 

Mark saw sywptome of relenting ia bis 
wife's eyes; under pretext of speaking & 
her about the milking and cheese, he drew 
ber into the larder. 

“Now look here, Patty,’’ be said, “my 
word is passed, and I do not wean to bresk 
it. 1 told the earl that no matter who 
came, who asked, or what was wanted, 
Doris’ ne oe and history should vever be 
wid, and it never shail.” 

“fam aureé, Mark,’’ said his obedient 
wise, ‘this is a gentiewsn; there can be vo 
mistake about bim.’’ ’ 

‘(Jeutieman—ob! There now, wy dear, 
do not look so frightened! I never swore 
in my life, not even in the hottest of weath- 
er. lam not going to begin now. He may 
be « gentioman—hbe is, I donot deny that, 
bat it bas nothing to do with tbe matier. 
Why does he come here to talk atout 
Doris? Whathas it todo with him? It 
means misehiéf. “He bball go away frow 
héré as wise as he caié—no wiser.” 

“You are tight, Mark,” said bis wife. 

“Tnat is a sensivie woman. Yet,” aide 
Marx, wit’ stiirewd irofiy, “the sight of 
nis Handsonce face and the wiiddthne=s 
bis tongue may case you to betray & séeret 
you huve promised to’ keep, 80 you bad 
better keep out of the room.” — 

“{ will,” sald Mrs. Brave. “IT have bo 
more ‘wish to talk tian you havé, Mark. 
S.ilf he tooks #6 Wistfal, I will stay awsy- 

“Tnat is thé best woman tn England,” 
said Mark to himself us Mrs. Brace closed 
the @duor sfter her. Tien he returned © 
cis guet~ , 

He apologized tor bis wife's absence, but 
Lord Viviaune knew just as well as though 
Mark had tofd tins, tnat she was gone let 
ene would ve tempiéd “to talk tw nim 
Matic wiesiy ‘tmitated wer mother’s 6% 
aw pie, teaving her father alone with bis 
guest: » 

“Whet e grand oid farm this 
yours,” said bis lordtrip: “i never" 
groucds in such ine conditivn.”’ 

dterk ted sade up Hie mind 10 be urbane 
and polite, but it was with some oifireulty 
be refrained from showing bis contempt 
What did this iord kaow of farming 
Above ati, why did be want to tale 
} Mass Brace? 





CHAPTEK LXVIII. 
Ff I may take the liberty,” said Lord 





ALor 

“] am rather pleased,’ said tthe viEaM 

ti far er 

| drawing bis cesir mesrertotpe 
retiy v 


‘tuat 1 have aohance of taiking J 
you, without the ladies being prese* 
} m@aonied tuat oppertenity.”’ 
“You baven,/’ sad Mark, brietly 
} ¥en -s-bave , aad willtry ” yi 
j«myeol! of u. 1: met, es 140k you, # 
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Doris Brace some time since, and | was 
deoply impressed by ber—most deeply.” 
“Were you?” 
“Yes; and I resolved, if possible, to see 


Mark eat silent. 

#] quite believed at the time that she 
was your daughter, but = have heard s 
arsoge romsnce since—terribly strange. 
May | avk, Mr. Brace, if it be true?” 

“No, my lord, you may not ask me—at 
jest, | do not mean that—you may ask 
what you will, but you must excuse me if 
[do not reply. The fact is this—if you 
gek as to the state of my farm, my balance 
st the benk, my hopes of a crop, I will tell 
you; but when it comes to the ladies of my 
family, you must really excuse me if J 
distinctly avd plainly refuse to answer one 
question concerning them. Iam sorry to 
wou rude, wy lord.” 

But, like everyone else who saw him, 
Lord Vivianpe admired Mark Brace. He 
beid oul bis white, slim hand to touch the 
farmer's sunburnt one. 

There is no offense, Mr. Brace.’’ he said, 
“Youare an honest man, and | shall thing 
pester of all other mon for having seen 
you. If you decline any conversation on 
tbe matter, it is, of course, useless for me 
w offer any explanations,” 


*Quile useless, my lord; a waste of 
time.”’ 
“Then, thanking you for your bospi- 


lity. | way as well go,” said bis lord- 
ship, with @ euile, 

To which remark the farmer, not know- 
ing what politeness required him to an- 
swer, wade DO anewer at all. 

Although be was batiled, Lord Vivianone 
could oot feel angry. 

“It would bea straightforward world,” 
be said © himwelf, laughingly, “if all the 
wen in it were like Mark Brace. Still be 
felt that be bad in some measure won as 
tiettory—he bad found out that, in con- 
section with Doris, there was something 
w conceal. 

He went Ww Quainton and took up bis 
atode for the night in the Castle Hotel. 
There Le fancied he should be sure to hear 
expetbing or otber. 

Nor was be mistaken. In the billiard- 
room the conversation turned upon Earle 
Moray—they were proud of him; they said 
teat Lindenbolm had given to England 
ope of her finest poetea—they boasted to 
@rh other of having known bim, of bav- 
ing spoxenu to him; they talked of bis elec 
ton for Auderly; there had been no bri- 
bery—ali had been open as the day. 

Yeo, be bad been returned slmost with- 
oul Opposition. They spoke of Lord Lin- 
iegh’s interest in biw, and then one or 
two of the winest among them told how 
be was wo warry Lord Linleigh’s daughter, 
ee beautiful girl; for some reason or 
Aber, bad been brought up at Bracken- 
ede. li was impossible to keep « secret 
iil; some few in Quainton knew, and 
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knew where be was; bow, theu, could she 
learn it? 

Itmruck bim that was the reason she 
bed ijeft him; be bad not thought of that 
before; it was because this news came to 
ber, aud she would not be found with 
bim. But who could bave toid her ?—that 
was the puzzie. Someone must bave gone 
straight from Engiesnd to Florerce. The 
more be thought of it the more he was 
puzz'e4d. 

He feit quite certain that on the morn- 
ing he left ber to secure her opera box, 
20d to purchase flowers for her, she knew 
nothing of it. He bad left her by the 
riverside; when he returned she was 
gone. 

During that interval, short as it was, 
some one must bave found her, have 
told ber, and brought ber to England. 
Who could that some one be? 

“Not Karle, surely not Karie, ber lover 
—sureiy not he! He would have been 
0Te likely to kill her than to bring ber 
home if be had found her with me,”’ be 
waid to bimeeoif. 

H+ was keen onvugh, but it never oc- 
curred © bia that she bad the skill to de 
ceive Karle as weil. 

He returned by the early train to Lon- 
don; be should bein time then, he said, 
to give her a moruing call. He smiled to 
bimeelf as he thought of her confusion. 
He reached Hyde House when the earl 
and countess bad just driven Ww a fashion- 
able dejeuner, and Lady Doris was l\eft 
alone; she desired it should be #0; she 
wanted time to arrange her thoughts, lo 
recover bersei!; and they, believing in ber 
pies of fatigue, bad been quite willing to 
leave her. 

She bad made up her mind, vo watter 


what it oom ber, not see Lord Vivianne 
again. 
It would be emmy WwW manage it, she 


would declive ali invitations on the plea of 
lil health, aud she would refuse w receive 
Visitors at home. 

Strict orders had been given to that 

oflect—the servants understood that their 
young lady wae tired, aud would see no 
one, except, as « matter of course, Mr, 
Moray. 
She believed herself quite safe; that 
morning Karlie bad promised wo spend 
with ber, aud they would arrange about 
their wedding and the houney-moon that 
as never Ww end. 

Sine had dressed berself wo prettily for 
Karle—she went to the conservatory in- 
tending there to spend the morning with 
bin. 

Nhe waiked smong the flowers, singing 


“I do not un lersteaad you,” she replied; 
“aod I repeat my question; when | gave 
orders that I showid be denied to al. visi- 
tors, how dare you outer bere?” 

“It ie late, Lady Doris,” he said, “too 
late for that kind of thing now. I repeat 
that I know you—to the rest of the world 
you may be Lady Doris Studleigb, to me 
yuu are simply the girl who lived with we 
and ran away trom me.” 

She looked at him; if s glance from those 
proud eyes could bave sisin bim, he 
would bave iain that instant dead at ber 
feet. He continued: 

“You may deny it, you may continueto 
Carry on the same coucesiment, the same 
deceit, but it will be ali in vain; | know 
you, and I know you tor what you are. 
You oan say anything you piease, if you 
think it advisable to waste words; | repeat 
that it will be in vain.” 

Nhe grew white, even the lips, as she 
listened to the jtnusolent words, ‘1 felt 
sure—convineed of your identity from the 
very moment | saw yuu at tie upera,’”’ be 
continued. “| wateved you then; | have 
watched you ever since.”’ 

Her white lips opened, but all sound 
died away from them—bhe beerd nothing. 

“I bave admired your talent for act- 
ing,” be continued; “itisa grand one. It 
is ton thousand pities that you are not 
upon the stage; you would be its bright 

ost ornament. | was not wholly, but half 
deceived, by your superb) nonchaiance; 
then I determined w find out the truth 
for myself. | bave done »o.”’ 

He waited to nee if she would ulter one 
word of denial, one word of explanation. 
She stood before him-—pale, beautiful, 
silent as « marble statue. 

“I have tracked you,” be said, triumph- 
aptly. ‘I can tell you the whole story of 
your life; bow you lived as # chiid at 
Brackenside; how you carried on a pretty 
little love affair with your poet aud yentie- 
man, until I saw you; how you went to 
Fiorence with me, in tAal ignorance of 
your true origin; bow, on the mornswng | 
left you by the river-#ide, sume One came 
from Engiand, told you the true story of 
your birth, aud brought you back here, 
I have been to HBrackinside; I am not 
speaking without proof.” 

If she could have spoken, she would 
bave told bim that po one at Krackennide 
would ever betray ber; she would have 
liked to cast bis words back in bin teeth, 
put the strength ty speak Was no longer 
hors 

“You thought then of being very clever. 
If you bad never heard the true story of 
your birth, you would bave been content 





in « soft, low voice lo herself; it would ail | 
man be Uver, ee would #0 soon be away | 
from London, where her terrible secret | 
seeued Ww baeve taken bodily shape. She | 
should 0 sv0n be safe in Ler own howe in | 
Lini¢igh; above all, she should sou be 
Karie’s wile. 





Abers guessed it. 

Lord Vivianne listened without # com- 
ment, the veins in his forehead swelled, 
bis face flushed a bot crimson flush, bi« 
sands trembied. It was a victory ne bad 
hardiy 6x pected to win. 

Then be muttered to bimseif something 
het sounded like # fierce oath: 

*“Sbe «hall pay for it,’”’ he said to himself. 
“Madly as | love ber, 1 will not spare ber. | 
Wien | bave bumoled her pride, | will | 
"orship ber and warry ber; not until then. 
So it was she, all the time; she looked into 
my eyes without recognition; she dared | 
@, braved me, isughed at me. 

‘She shall suffer. She isthe most Inag- 
=fieent sud dauntioss creature lever be- | 
— ‘s grand enough for a Charlotte | 

Jy, *Joanof Arc. By Heaven! bow 
“any girls would bave come to me cry- 
‘*& praying that | would keep their 
“74; she laughs at me, defies me. 1 will | 
fepay Ler!’ 

His wile soul Was torn between paz | 
“sie love and passionate acger; at one | 
me be felt inclined to weep at her feet, 
— beseech her to love him, to be | 
z , @t another time to feel that be 

“* upbraid her with her pertidy, her 

*Y; Ler deceit. 
— *pirit would master him when 
. ~ om ‘8 ber presence he bardiy knew; 
ion aon Gepend upon herself. If she 
ante | «nt, s© should he be; if she were 
= bé would be the same. 
ae ne be was quite determined 
» “ey what ehé might, she should be 


4 ‘ 
oe . would be a most dishonor 
ie om » noid her secret over but ’ 
hough, po od him, he would do it N 
teen... 7 me into his mind 
*6f6d much. 
hat béEWas—the news of her father’s 


tteemicn, | 
78 © the esridom, and bis return 


Yas) “US beve reached her while she 
2 Ficrence with bi. 


No one even 


“Karie’s wife—tow he ilove me!” 
thought the girl, ‘bow good and true and 
noble be is, wy Karle!’ 

Then « shadow fell over the brightness 
Of tie flowers. S“6 raised her eyon, be- 
lleving it was be, aud they fell on the | 
muiling face of Lord Vivianne. 

For 096 instant she iooked at bius spell- | 
bound, fascinated, a6 one neon a fluttering 
bird charmed by sasuake. Her heart gave 
one great bound. 

“He xoaows me!’ sbe thought, “and he 
in come tell me #0.” 

How be geined adiuittance matters not; 
bow be bribed « reorvant, who allerwaru 
jomt bie piace for taking the bribe, inatters 
pot 

Ho was there, ocd ip the contemptuous 
insolence of Lis susile, in the expression 
of his face, sbe read that nu evasion would 
be of service ty ber. Still sbe did not lose | 
ber neil possession. 

“How did you ottain admittance, my 
lord 7” sie asked, impetuourly. 

“Op, Dora! Dore! I bave found you! 
Did you realiy think you could deceive 
me tor long? 1 beve wund you, and 
pow, if you plepse, we will discuss mat- 
ters in @ proper businessiike form.” 





CHAPTER LXIX. 


Kk went one sep uesrer Ww Ler sod 
H looked at ber with ap evil stlie; Lis 
beart wee full of passion—balf in- 
tense love, balf furious anger. 
“You thought to deceive meé,”’ he 
fiame from 


sald 


and the breath came ilke Lot 


ft ya You thougbt & Dilip; and cuyje 
Le 4 Roaow you bow have KI ¥. 
7OG @ii alicong, though J eileve 
the evidence of my OWD senKeF 


Ma sever forgot the regal grace with | 
wisich she drew ber siight frame W its ut 
tered Leight, tue anger, ihe Laughty pride 


thet fusbed from ber eyes. 


| brilliant 


to abide with me all the days of your iife 
—you would heve thought your lot a 
one. Kut you were tow clever, 
Doris; you thought to @acape, and Ww live 
as though you bad never Leard of me. It 
could pot be dune. Did you speuk 7’ 

He might a4 well ask the question, lors 
sound thet resembied no ordinary, bo 
human sound, came from ber lips. He 
went on: 

“Why were you vot frank end bonest 
with me, Doris? why did you not await 
my réturn, 40d tell we? why did you not 
trust me? Do you know what I should 
have done if you nad sotrusted mo? I 
should bave said that my proposition w 
you Lad been made under a great imistake, 
not knowing your true name; 4nd I should 
have released y u then end there frou all 
ties that bound you Ww me.”’ 

(TO BH OONTINU ED. | 
mm 
AN Ost EN tatiois Mas. A clorgyuian, 


Bric-a-Brac. 


NuTMkoGs,—Nutmegs in old times in 
Eogland were used ass perfume. They 
were set in silver, and ornamented with 
pearl and precious stones, and bung from 
a lady's belt like s modern scent-bottie. 

An Opp Fisn.—In the Sea of Galilese—or 
Lake Tiberian, as it is often called—there 
is a strange fish named the Chromis 
Simonis, which is more careful of ite 
young than fish generaliy are. The maie 
fish takes the eggs in its mouth, and keopa 
them in bis natural side pockets, where 
they sre regularly natched, and remein 
until able to shift for themacives, By 
this ingenious arrangement the brood is 
comparatively guarded against ite natural 
enemies; itis easily fed, too, but itis « 
puzzie how the little ones escape being 
eaten alive. 

Sonu or May.—lo Sweden « pretty cus- 
tom is prevalent on the First of May. At 
twelve o'clock at night on the 30th of Aprii 
# band of youug peopie in every town and 
village begin visiting each house in the 
neighborhood, singing the ‘Song of May”’ 
until each resident gives them either 
money or food for the benefit of the May 
Ball which takes piace two days later, its 
6xpenses being entirely paid by the pro- 
ceeds of this midnight singing. Over each 
door the party leaves « branch of red or 
white may to bring luck to the household 
during the coming year. 

Mus«.—There are three kinds of musk 
known in Commerce, but the most im 
portant and valuable is e Chinese sort iu- 
ported chiefly from Shanghal. Unfor- 
tunately it is adulterated torn enormous 
extent with dried biood, fragmenta of 
leather, leaden pellets, peas, ete., #0 that 
often littie more than the smell of the 
original musk remains. When genuine, 
it fetches as high a4 8.00 an ocunce. Musk 
is w product of most enduring odor; indeed 
its scent is more ponetrating and persistent 
than thatof any other known substanee. 
A grain of musk will distinetly scent mil- 
lions of cuble leet of air without any sp- 
preciable loss of weight. It is s secretion 
of the male musk deer. 

A KemMakKani« Cusnn —The most re 
mwarkable in the worid is owned by a Hin- 
doo prince. In place of the ordinary dial 
ina goog, Whilst beneath iton «a metal 
plate lie artificisl human skulls and bones 
in a heap, there being « sufficient oumber 
to make twelve compioteskelotons. When 
the hands mark the hour of one, the num- 
ver of bones necessary lo make one human 
skeleton come together with « snap, the 
skeleton by lpvisibie inecheauiem springs 
to ite feet, seizes « mal’ et, strikes the gong 
ope biow, and then returning to ite pile, 
fajis to pieces, Acoording to the bour ro 
many skeletons rise from the heap, and at 
noon and midnight the spectacie pres- 
ented by twelve skeletons striking the 
hour is said lo be very gruesome and awe 
Inspiring. 

KRunnines Waten.—A 
told by travelers who 

Arats in the deserts of Africa have 
tracted « vivoient dislike lo running water, 
and will only drink from stagnant jawins 
when on journeys This bas become av 
much #« wetter of babit, that while the 
most poisonous looking water agroes with 


strange fact is 
deciare that the 


Con 


| them perfectly, pure running water will 


in a few hours make them violently rick. 
This prejudice against fresh water in cou: 


mon amongst the animals of the desert 





while composing # se71,00 having made 
use of the words “ostentatious map,” 
wished to satisfy Limeelf, ore be pro- 
coeded, as to whether # great porlon of 
his congregstion might comprehend the 
wmesning of these words Kinging the 
bell, bis footisan appeared, sud he was | 


| thus addressed by his master: | 


“What do you conceive Ww be tmplied 
by an ostentatious man?” 

“An ostentatious man, sir,’ «aid Thomas, 
“why, wir, 1 should ray « perfect gente 
man.’’ 

“Very yuo,” observed the vicar, 
Ellis (the coachinen ) bere.”’ 

The coschinen came. 

** KB ilia,’’ the vicar, 


imagine an ostentatious nan Ww Ve ?”’ 


‘mend 


said “what du you 


“An celentetious men, if,’ replied 
Elite; “why, | ebould say an Cetleplatious 
man means what we call @ juily feliow.” 

It io berdly weary mid that tive 

jcar subetituted @ iese atabig im Ww 

—_ . =e 
’ af : F arm “ ij 
straiian 6a €S8{iie a0 4 gree ; 
re ‘ae 


his poetic g ile, @ 

addressing a Nydney 
would rather be kacwn 
poe’ than a fretrate poi 
jp the crowd e420 .4) 


Dein“, 16 8 

ae 4 Vif rate 

clan.’ A man 
etrident s 
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| cents, “Weill, and sren't you? 


and is frequently acquired by Ku- 
ropean travelers. At firet, however, when 
the latter drink of stagnant water it pro- 
duces nausea 425d even fever, bul when 
once the system becomes inured toil, rup 
ning weler affects them In preocimely the 
name Way 44 it aflecta the Arata. 


alee, 


SToKKS.—The chief! places Ww which the 
storks, 60 pumerous in Belgium aod Hol 


| jand, migrate for (ue severe winter gen- 


orally 6x perienced iu those countries, bas 
been discovered by « Belgian novieman 
He succeeded in catching two bundred of 
either 


the birds and sttacbed Ww each, 
round the neck of on One Of ils legs, @ 
label Upon which wae written Lis own mi- 
dress, together with « reqGent (hat anyone 
who caught or Killed the bird during the 
Winter s€as0u Would eT * labe!l beck 
to bim, indicating the ives.ity ) whieh it 
was found fe nextepring , f the 
at af af A xe 4 a 
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AFTER THE KAIN. 


—_— 
BY ‘~ ELZA 
— 


After te rain’ ehen the felda are ali witeter 


log 
When fowerets are lifting their fatr bead« 
again, 
When tirds are «i! singing, while ch! 


wtane! tet’ntng, 


Ab! «onshine te eweetest Just after the rain 


When lMyitoutoy ts GQashing, and thander te 
poaling, 


And tempest ls sweeping oer mounte 


matin, 
The sun that the elouds have so lony 
concealing, 
Site = forth ail the brighter Just after the 
rati, 


T wte are hondrede of hearts that tn dar 

and sorrow 

Iinve putiontly 
natn, 


W he lin 


Kien 


bowed to their portion of 


opened thefreyes on «a yglortous 
crraw, 

And leurced Mle te sweetest just aft the 

main. 


—_—~-—~<-— 


AFTER LONG YEARS 


BY THK AUTHOR oF *GLoKY's 


t4e¥ ww 
“AN ARKBOH- IMPOriok “Mt mtn! 


uP!’ “A LOVEK FROM OVEK 


HK BEA wie 





CHAPTER XLIiI.—(Conrimt me) 
EX face was pale, and it quivered 
lI With some emotion when Mr. Har 
ling met (hem ou the sieps, and wae 
make known to her, 

(srace feilin love with her at once, aud, 
indeed, it seemed as if this sad-faced wo 
man, in ber biack robe of Mercy and Seil- 
reuunciation, wore the central Ogure, for 
that day at least 

She stood in the bali, with Cisire on one 
side of her, and GVeraid on Whe other, 
looked round *ith a sadand thougsuifu. 
gare, as if Lhe sight of the piace aroused a 
sentiment more profound 
and admiration 

They went into lunch, sand the yourg 
poopie were very bright, and 
merry, for Geraid was throbbing with (Le 
excitement of newly regained lLesith,« 4 
the Celight of belny near bis beloved, 


and 


thau curi «ily 


Bitsic wt 


aiius 
Grace, vpon wom the famous air of 
Downshire bad wrought « marke 
provement, Was ii) posmemmion Of «i Ler 


mature) espril, 

The sbadow of the Sapleys, aud their 
evil duings Wee already passing 
from the ancient Louse, upon 
oun of happiness and youthfu: 
again rising. 

They taiked and jaughed, but were : 
forgetfu: of their (wo eiders, who sat end 
spoke together in graver tones; « (eet 


av’a, 
Which the 


1NG Wa- 


ald would now and again tur with « word 
apd «a siuile of lender regand io the wie 
patient Woman beside hii 

“We want to show you ail over e 
Court after lunch, Sister, sail Cieire 
‘“jeralid, who kuows it ali by tiie tine, 


shail act as cloeroneé, and polot out @. ite 
lionsa.”’ 
As she spoke, she bent «nd Kissed Ler. 


It was déligbtful to have her ai ¢ 
Kegua, and to koow that she wee reeliog 
from her iife of tol. aimonget the poo: f 
whom none had suffered more kee iy 
than she Lerseif 

Alter lunch, (serald ied them in 16 | 
bali, and, aesuining the wir of « guicte 


rapidly indicated (ie Various Objects of in 
terest, and epilomised their history 

“Kul tbe pictures,’ he said, 
baje, Miss Sartoris’ ’— with s wok bow to 
Cisire— most Valuabie and pricelas pos 
Seorionr. If you will step this way, we 
Will proceed to view the familly protrati« 
of tbe Wharton fauily.”’ . 

He changes tis sijghtly burlesque woue 
tO 8 OTe rerlous One, as 


“are, per 


be ran over the 
portraits; aud, baturalliy enough, drew the 
Sisters arm witbio his, 

“This,” be said, gravely, ‘is the portrait 
of the iast Lord Wharton.’”’ 

Ar be spoke, be felt the Sister's arm 
trem iis, and the frail inxiy sway. Mr. Har 
ling, who bed been standing sear, wiih bis 
Obleervanleye upon sepped forward 
quickly, and took ber olber band 

Kelore anyone could speak 
covered herself, and stood 


uer 


“be bad re- 


looking at the 


pottiell, With @ tmask-like face,and un 
falbomebie eyes, Sbe looked at that mo 
ment like one of the pictures stepped frog 
n et tis 
Y areé red 7?’ sa s y ” 
rom 
Ne SDe@ sald. it a Ww Volos 
firmly ‘Let us go on, pieas 
(seraid Grew ber aru: through hie still 
mure Closciy, aud they went along ihe 
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rider, aad w the end of the body of the 
Hie leog. 
“There is « part of the Louse here which 
‘ isire would like tosbow you. It ia the 
ving | was et work upon; but we wil! see 
\t some otber day.”’ 
“I would like to see it now,” she «ald. 
Mr Harling signed to him to withhold 
ary farther remonetrance, and Claire, un 
‘cning the dividing door, they pressed 
the room which had just secaped 
lemolition, 
“Je it not @ fine old room 7” said Gerald. 
“lt was bere that 1 was at work. ©), by- 
| thewasy, do you know, Claire, I Lave 
| quite forgotten the portrait.”’ 
“What portrait 7?’ asked Ciaire. 
| “The portrait of the lady we found be- 
| bind the panel,” be said. ‘Don’t you re- 


nto 


member? I stuck tt back there the day | 
| jefi, and it must be there «till, of 
I enould like to show it 
Mr. tiarling; may ' 7" 
| “Why, certainly!” 


courTreae, 


tothe Sister ana 


said Ciaire. She laid 


ber cheek against his, and whispered, 
“Why do you ask me? It isall yours!’ 
Tren, sloud, *“l'll send for a chisel, or 
something.”’ 

“No need,” he said. *‘! can get al 
with this,’ and he took out the old knife 
with which be bad hunted, and carved, 
and cul faggots, and other things too num- 


ous lO mention, and, getting on a chair, 


| removed the panel with ease, and look out 


the picture. 


“It's none the worse,’ be said, ** Wait 


i've dusted it, apd you will see how 


besutiful it ts.’’ 
They 


uttered an 


ail gazed atit; then Mr. Harling 
and glanced at 
Sister Agnes, She had sunk on one of the 


ancient chairs, and was looking al tue pic- 


excliainalion, 


ture with the same set face and unlathou- 


able eyes 


Puey ail followed bis gaze, and Claire, 
{ter a moment or two of silence, said in 
Ai) 4460 VOICe— 

‘Sister! It ts like you!” 

Sister Agnes smiled a strange smilie. 


“Tie that 
Claire; l atin «ap old wowan 
“Still, theré is « likeness, 


a hushed 


portrait is ofa young giri, 
, 


’ 


wald 
“] see now! 


first 


(rorald, 
Whiy 
saw you? 


ite voice 
did 1 pot notice it when | 
Do you detect it, sir?” 

Mr. Haeriing rabbed bischin, and looked 
hard at the floor. 

© Lik enessee 
jad,” 
Sister would like to 


aré vV6ry deceptive, «my 


be enid “Put ibe picture down; the 


ret here for w# littie 


wiile Miss Sartoris, if | umigut take the 
liberty —"’ 

‘In your own bouse,” said Claire wit! 
a *ThiiLe. 

For ones he did not contradict her, but 
went on quidtly 

“LT would suggest that we have our tea 
here.’’ 

*f will go and see to it,’ said Claire, 
‘Come with me, Grace!’ And, linking 
berarm in (irace’s, she ran out of the 
room, wore Iikéa schoolgirl than #0 iim 
portant@ person as the mistress of Court 
Kegna. 

Mr. Harling closed the door after them, 
and, coing up to Sister Agnes, laid bie 
ban! pentiy and protectingly on hers. 

“My dear!’ be aaid. “Shall I teil him 


the story of that picture? You know that 


I have guessed —discovered 





it? But, you 


| yourself, do not know ali; it bas only 


jcome to my knowedge very recently. 
| Are you strong enough to hear it? 
“Ves she said, in the same tone, 


Mr. Harling looked at Geraid. 
| ‘My toy,” he said, ‘be prepared 
surprise, and try to take it as 
she, (tod he'ping ber, will do.” 


for a 
caimly as 
(serald said nothing, but bent bis head, 
aud stood erect, with folded arms. 
“Itwas pot a whim, Gerald, that took 
me to that place, Lartree,’’ said Mr. Har}- 
ing. “Lwentthereto find a sister from 
wbhow | bad parted when [ wasa child. 
| She wes older than I,and had been a@ 
mother to me, and when I came back to 
Engiaod, wy first thought wasof her. | 
| did not find her. 1! shall not tili I 
| cross the Last Kiver. 

‘She bed married the vicar of the piace, 
and ehe bad died of a bronen heart: bis 
beart bed broken also, for they had inst 
their only child, the treasure of their lives. 

‘She bad not died, but had left them 
with her lover, and bad passed out of their 





do so 


lives as Completely as if snatched from 
thea by the hand of Death itself. | 
wanted to fod where this daughter—mwy 

ae retpenm) ber—had gcoue And ] 
bave 

and me! mn the Sieter’s« 

» Av “¢ sx ew -, Ww € “ mm 
ren 

if you are thinking ill of her, cease to 
do = Toe man she fled witt married 
ber 


He took ber away with bia to Italy, 











and there, deeming ber guilty of betray- 
‘ng him, be leftber. A child was born. 
Sbe thought that it baa died’—his hand 
closed more firmly on the one be held— 
“but she was deceived; the boy lived. He 
was taken frou: ber and placed under the 
care of a coupi«in England. He grewup 
with them to boyhood, and then he ran 
away from them to sea.”’ 

Gerald moved slightly, and looked from 
one to the other, but said nothing. 

“Mother and son were completely igno- 
rant of each other’s existence. She came 
to England at last, and devoted herself to 
«life of charity. The saints are not all 
dead yet: she is one of them.” 

His voice broke slightly. ‘He wandered 
about the world until it chanced that he 


| camne to « place called Regnse——”’ 


serald uttered an exclamation uncer bis 


| breath. 


| your 


Be silent and Le calm, my lad!’’ said 
Mr. Harling, wiih a warning glance at the 
figure bee'de bim. 

“I chanced to meet him at the very place 
at which bis motner was born. Can you 
wonder that I started when you told me 
Gerald? For it was the 
msiden name of your mother: Wayre!”’ 

(;6rald could not repress acry now. 

“You,” said Mr. Harling, ‘‘were her son 
and my kinsman. The map sbe married 
was Lord Wharton; this lady, whom God 
Lady Wharton, and your 


nade, 


protect, is 


mother.’’ 
lhere was a 


profound silence in the 


| room; then, bow he knew not, Gerald was 


on Ds KDe@e- 


straining round 


before her, with bis arms 
her,and his head upon 


her bosom, while sobs of “Mother!” “My 
son’ broke the solemn silence, 
* o * - * * 


Lady Wharton's severe training in the 
sternest and wot severe of schools had 
endowed ber with a marvelous power of 
self resiraint, and though her whole being 
was theilling with that most sacred of all 
emotions, maternal love, she exerted that 
power on behalf of the still more shaken 
and agitated (serald. 

She soothed bim with word and caress, 
and ina very few minutes they were sit- 
Ung haod-in band, with tears on their 
cheeks, "tis true, but outwardly calm. 

“Mother! whispered Gerald, asif the 
word were the sweetest bis lips couid 
fraine. and ‘“serald, my son!’’ she mur- 
mured im response; while Mr. Harling 
stood # littie distance with his back turned 
to them and his face bidden in his hand- 
kerecbiel. 

“And you are Lady Wharton!’ said 
(reraid. ‘*Think of it, motber— mother!” 

“And you are Lord Wuarton !” said Mr. 


Harling, coming apto them. *Tbink of 
tbat!” 
‘réraid started. He had, in fact, not | 


thought of it, yet 
“Now, you see,”’ remarked Mr. Harling, 


drily, “that you and Claire need wake no 
furs about my paying the Sapleys’ mort- 
gage. l'm your uacie, Gerald, or some- 


(hing .ik6 it—siake bands! God bless you, 
my boy! 

“You litte thought, when you fought 
jor Grace's life, that you were risking 
eave your cousin! I’m your 
kinsman, asl say,and! suppose I’m at 
uberty tospend someof my money in 
s% Ving the esiates if i like. 

“It's the first time in my 
any réal enjoyment 


yours to 


life l’ve got 
outo! the pile—ex- 
cepling when I’ve been buying something 
for Grace, apd it makes me feel quite giad 
that i found the Butterfly.” 

Gerald wrung bis band. 

“Bul they're Claire’s estates, you know, 
sir,’ he said, witb a laugh. “They were 
not entailed, and Lord Wharton—~” 

“Your fatber,”” murmured Lady Whar- 
ton. 

“Yes, my tatber!’’ said Gerald, in alow 
voice, and sill wonceringly, ‘ieft every- 
thing to ber; and it was the very best 
thing be could have done.’ Then he 
looked at them gravely. “By the way, 
sir, I——."" He stopped and bit bis lip, 
and looked a little troabied. 

“Couldn't we keep our secret a little 
longer? I’ve got my mother, and I don’t 
care a Dg for the title! Could’t we keep it 
unti! Claireand | are married? She’s— 
well, 1: will be no news to you if | tell you 
that she’s proud. You know that 

“Soe wouidn’t be my own dear Claire if 
sbe were not. If she knows who I am she 
will want to hand over the estates, and——_ 


| is going to resume operations 





! 


| ortwo; 1 heard from her this morning. 








Mother, | don’t want ber to do that! 
“i would rather marry her as we are: | 
She, the mistress to Court Regna, and I, 
ist (verald Wayre, quite a nobody, witb- 
ta titie, and without a penny.” 
Uf course the mother understood in- 
“tantiy. 


“Yes, keep the secret!” she said, look- 
ing Up et Mr. Harling. 


———$—$———————— 

He hesitated. <9 

“Well, I don’t know!’ he asia « 
two will find it precious diffical: to hide it, 
You won’t be able to look at each other 
without baving ‘mother’ and ‘son’ in your 
eyes!’ 

“We bave called each other ‘mother’ 
and ‘son,’” said Lady Wharton tremy. 
lously. 

“Well, well!’ said Mr. Harling, re 
signedly. “Let the boy have his way 
But, mark me, Gerald, only till after the 
wedding! You must take your proper 
place then. 

“I’m going to take that as my reward’ 
for bunting out the truth. I want to tes 
my sister’s grandchild in hie proper Place 
—the Earl of Wharton! | want to see my 
piece recognized and righted !” 

Lady Wharton trembied. 

“I am Sister Agnes!” she said. 

“You are that boy’s mother, my dear!” 
be said, warmly; “and you owe it to him, 
to your dead parents’ memory, to your 
family, to take your right piace and posi- 
tion !”’ 

“It shall be as Gerald wishes,” she said. 

“Hush! Here they come,” he said. 
‘“We will tell ber after the wedding. We 
must be married atonce You must belp 
me to persuade her, mother! Hush!” 

He had just time to kiss her and move 
away from her before Ciaire and Grace 
came in. They were laughing about 
son.ething, and were flushed with running 
up the stair. Claire went up to Lady 
W barton and put her arm round her. 

“Are you rested, dear?’ she said. 
“Tea’s just coming. How happy you 
look P’ 

“I am very happy,” said Sister Agnes, 
and her eyes filled with teara. 

Gerald went tothe window. The foot 
men brought in the tea, and Claire at once 
began to pour it out. 

“{t was a bappy idea of yours, Mr. Har!i- 
ing,’’ she said. “And we'll often have tea 
here. Woen it’s rebuilt, | mean,” she 
went on, glancing at Geraid. ‘The archi- 
tect has returned, after a long holiday, and 


You 


“On the south side he intends building 
two suites of rooms; one of them for sowe 
friends of mine, Mr. Harling and bis 
daughter, and the other fora lady who 
will be kept a ciose prisoner! I say a pris- 
oner, because it will only be by chbain- 
ing her to some article of furnitare that 
we sbali be able to keep her from escaping 
to her dearly beloved sizma However, 
perhaps we shall be abie to find her some 
poor and dirty peopiein Kegna, let us 
hope so !’’ 

She looked at Sister Agnes bewitchingly, 
as if she defied her to refuse, and went on, 
turning to Geralad— 

“Oughtn’t we to keep this antique farni- 
ture, Gerald, just asitis? We waat Mary 
Lexton here—and she is coming in s week 


She knows ali sbout furniture, and cao 
spot—is that right, Gerald? I’m trying to 
learn all his slang, Mr. Harling, because | 
find it so much more expressive (ban or- 
dinary English.” 

“Some of it’s very expressive,” said Mr. 
Harling, with a twink e in his eye. 

Claire biushbed. 

“Well, I bave to make a selection, of 
course; it’s so difficult to tell whether a 
word’s wicked or not I tried one oD 
Lord Chester yesterdsy, and he dido't 
even wince; and it would be so easy Ww 
sbock him.”’’ 

Gerald looked down at her with a ne 
smile. ae 

‘Easy for most people, | dare say,” be 
said. ‘But some of us are privileged.” 

The color rose again to Ciaire’s face. 
She told Geraid of Lord Chester's offer, 
and, strange to say, it had not aroused bis 
jealousy, but only increased the warmth 
of bis liking for that true nobleman. 

“Yes,” said Cisire musingly. “We 
will let Mary loose on the furniture, 
Gerald would say, and she sbai! arrange! 
just as she pleases. It will be delightful 
to see ber trying to drag that old buresu 
about, for instance,”’ and she nodded st 
it. ” 

Geraid started. r 

“By Jove!’ he said; ‘that reminds eg 
And he began tumbling in his pocket 
was full of papers and sketched, 60d = 
all watched bim with the faint amuseme? 
and enjoyment witb which we all watch ® 
man hunting for something. 


“Ob, bere it is!’ he said, at let, eso 
beid up an envelope. “Do you remem a 
me finding some pepers that bad been * 
in that old buresa, Claire ?”’ 

She shook her bead 

“Ob, but you must!’ — 


“If you say so, I do,” sbe said eae 
meek a smile on ber lovely face (os ” 
laughed. 
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a gave them to you, and you gave them | fully, and, with a nod, piaced it in his 
k to me to take care of, or togive to} rocket. . 

bee + - * . . 


“And you 
man’s usual way,” said Mr. Harling. “If 


you want to forget anything, if you want 

to lone « letter, for instance, give it toa 

man to post. I’ve carried one aboutin my 
et already stamped for months.” 

«“]’ve carried these about for months!’ 
mid Gerald. “I put them into this en- 

meaning to post it; then I thought 

I'd bring it myself; that’s what brought 

be back to Court Regna,” he added with a 

simplicity that made Lady Wharton smile, 

and the rest laugh. ‘It’s fearfully dirty, 

the en velope, 1 mean; but there it is, at 
” 

Claire took it. 

“Jt looks as if it had been carried about 
by the Wandering Jew,” abe said, lightly. 
«| suppose tney’!l turn out to be nothing 
more interesting than old bilis or re- 
ceipta.”’ 

She looked at her name written by his 
hand with the look that only a woman in 
jove can wear; then she daintily opened 
the envelope. 

Gerald had beckoned Lady Wharton to 
the window, and was talking to herina 
low voice, when Claire rose, with a faint 
exclamation, and they turned and saw her 
standing with two faded papers in her 
hand; her face was whiter than the papers, 
and there was a startied expression in her 
eyes. She looked round the group; then, 
holding out the papers a little, ehe said in 
alow voice— 

“You have not read these? But of course 
not! Can you guess what they are? No, 
you cannot! This is Lord Wharton’s 
will!’ 

“Lord Wharton’s will 7” said Mr. Har- 
ling, quickly. 

*Yes,’’ said Claire, looking at him with 
astrange lightin her eyes. Women are 
quick to grasp a great truth, quicker even 
than men, when the fact closely touches 
those they love. ‘This is his last will; his 
last will. I know the date of that which 
be made in my favor. This is’’—she 
glanced at the paper—“‘two years later !’’ 

They held their breath. 

“And——” asked Mr. Harling, compre- 
bensivel y. 

“No; it does not leave Court Regna to 
me,” said Claire. “Il knew it! He told 
mé al moet with bis last breath that he had 
not done so! This will—see, it isallin a 
few lines—leaves everything—excepting a 
provision for me—to hia son !"’ 

Gerald and Mr. Harling exchanged 
glances. Lady Wharton stood with her 
arms folded across her bosom, patient and 
calm. 

“To his son,” continued Claire, in a 
hushed voice, “Gerald Wayre! Gerald! 
is it you?” 

He went to her, and put his arms round 
her. She put both her hands, with the 
papers in them, her breath coming fast. 
Something like dread mingled with the 
amazement in her eyes. 

“lam Lord Wharton’s son, dear!’’ he 
sald. 

She laughed—it was a little hysterical. 

“You are Lord Wharton, the Ear! of 
Wharton ?” she breathed. 

“lam Lord Wharton, Claire!’ he said. 
“But it is not proven yet.” 

“Yes,” she said, and the hand that held 
the smaller paper fluttered on his breast. 

“This isthe certificate of your birth! 
He must have put it with the will that 
there might beno douot, no difficulty. 
Take them, Gerald ! Everything is yours.” 
Nhe laughed atill a litue bystericaliy, ani 
her hand seemed to close «on him cling- 
ingly. 

“Oh, lameo glad, so glad! You are 
Lord Wharton! Think of it, Gerald I 
am 80 glad, and so proud! And ! have 
been robbing you all this time! But |! 
Rive it all back to you now, dear—every- 
thing !”” 

She seemed to divine by the silence that 
her surprise was not shared wholly by 
the others, and she looked over her shoul 
der at them. 

“Why! You knew it! Sister——” 

Gerald drew Lady Wharton forward. 

“You have given me Coart Regna, dear- 
est,”” he said, and the tears that shone in 
nis eyes were no shame to bis manhood. 
‘Shall I give you something in exchange? 
Claire, this is my mother—and yours!”’ 

As Lady Wharton took the now sobbing 
girl in her arms, Gerald turned aside, tore 
the wil! in two, and dropped it on the fire 
Which the servants had lit. Mr. Harling 
*prang forward, and snatched the hal! 


barned document from the grate 

‘Excuse me, young man! ne ssid 
iryiy. “Bot you forget that 1’ve an inter- 
®t in the property ! And he caretally 
extin 


£Uished the paper, foided it as care- 








ling guests, and had gone down, side by 


The wedding was to have been a quiet 
one—quite quiet; but, perhaps, no one was 
very much surprised to find, when the 
bridal party made its way to the church, 
that the little time beaten edifice was 
crammed, that notonly the churenyard, 
but a large space in front of it, was filied 
with an eager, excited, and delighted 
crowd. 

Carriagee lined the rors, gay with bunt 
ing and laurel, for sume distance; for, 
though the invitations had been few, the 
guests were many. 


The county simply declined tobe left | 


outofan affair which so intimately con- 
cerned it; and everybody, who could be 
present,came to look on atthe imost ro- 





| the request, and Claire’s emotion. ‘And, 


mantic wedding which had ever taken | 


place in Regna, or, in fact, the county it- 
self. 

Claire had always been popular, and 
Gerald had won a place for himselfin the 
hearts of the poor; and the fact that the 
sweet faced Sister Agnes was Lady Whar 
ton, and his mother, added a zest tothe 
situation which heightened the interest 
and excitement. 

As the bride appeared, a murmur of ad 
miration and affection, which soon grew 
intoa loud cheer, greeted ner, and sent 
the blood to her face 

Mr. Harling, who gave her away, was, 
perhaps, the proudest man in what was 
afterwards described as a popular de. 
monstration, and he stock hands with 
Lord Chester three separate times, as the 
two men, warm friends already, made 
their way, with difficuiiy, through the 
crowd. 

But, indeed, his pride seemed to be 
shared by the whole throng, who fell as if 
the mistress of Court Regna belonged to 
every one of them; as, indeed, in the best 
of ali senses she did, and continued to be- 
long. 

As for Gerald, his pride in the lovely 
creature who was that day indeed made 
his own, was overwhelmed by a joy so 
great as to fill bim with a wondering 
amazement, 

It seemed to bim, even as they drove 
back to the Court, side by side, hand in 
hand, as if even now he doubted the 
reality of his overwhelming happiness, 
and his hand closed on hers ina grip so 
tight that she could feel the impress of 
her wedding ring—her wedding ring !—on 
the fingers next it. 

“Ciaire! Claire! Is it alla dream?’ he 
seid. 

She was silent a moment, then she whis- 
pered— 

“Yee; it's alla dream, Gerald; but you 
and | will goon dreaming it!” 

They were stillin dreamiand as they 
passed up the sieps, lined bya cheering 
crowd—for the Court was open toali who 
chose to enter its grounds that day—a 
crowd that shouted with all the power of 
its jlangs— 

“God biess you, my lord! Got bless 
you, Mr. Gerald! God bless you, my lady! 
Heaven keep you, and send you happi 
ness, Miss Claire! Long /ife to our lord 
and lacy!’ 

They were still in dreamland when they 
stood in the hail surrounded by their true 
and tried friends, and they did not wake 
to the full sense of the happiness Ciad tad 
showered upon them uatil Clatre was 
lying upon Sister Agnes’ tender boson, 
aud they beard ber murmar, with « little 
sob— 

“God bless you, my son and daughter!’ 

Of that wedding-breaklast, Dowushire 
in general, and Regna in particalar, still 
talks. 

Lord and Lady Wharton are famous for 
their hospitality; but none of the splendid 
entertainments, which has since been 
given by them within the state.y walls of 
Court Regna, bave effaced the memory of 
the never to be forgotten marriage feast; 
and men stil! quote, with admiration and 
despair, the speeches made b, Mr. Har!l- 
ing and Lord Chester, and talk of the 
bride and her beauty. 

There is alway® aiittle pause after the 
excitement of such a tremendonas funcuon 
and, perhaps, few noticed that the bride 
and bridegroom, attired for traveiing, had 
stolen away, Or that the Dowager, Lady 
W barton, was also missing. 

These three bad left the crowd of rejoic- 
side, to the little cottage in the shrut 

It was not Lady W harto 


there As they stood by the ‘ 
woman, wbo had accompa! 
girlish flight ok ed 


Sin ne ar 
q* aire ahe ad | OxKe 


I her, Gerald ar Claire wer Lor 


_ convey them to the station, Gerald handed 
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Wharton and the giri with whom she bad 
sailed in the yacht, and, as Ciaire bent 
down and kissed her, she said, with placid 
ratisfaction — 

“You're looking as well and bonny, my 
lady, as ever; and, my lord, too, is Just as 
he always was, Ab, well, you deserve a 
good and handsome husband, my lady; 
and my lord is that, let people say what 
they will!” 

“Say, “God bless you,’ nurse!’ whis- 
pered Claire. 

“God bless you, my dear!" said the oid 
woman, a8 if she were a little surprised at 


tiod biess my lord, too, Does the yacht sall 
to-day? Is the weather fine?” 

“Yoa, nurse!" said Gerald's deep voice; 
‘please God, we shall havealong and 
prosperous voyage !’’ 

Just before the bappy pair entered the 
rivbon-bedecked carriage which was to 


a long shaped parcel to Mr. Harling. 

It looked as if it contained an axe, and, 
in fact, it did, and a very fine and useful 
axe it would have been if Terrence could 
ever bave brought himself to use it, Iin- 
stead of hanging it over his fireplace and 
pointing it out to everyone who entered 
the hut, and insisting upon telling the 
wonderful story of ite donor, 

It may be mentioned that Gerald and 
Claire, themselves, found it there when 
they paid Terrence a visit later on. 

With shouts of Come back soon ! Come 
back soon !"’ ringing in their eara, they 
were whirled to the station, and, at last, 
in the reserved carriage of the London ex- 
press, realized that they were alone. 

lt was a strange feeling, that isolation in 
the midstof a great joy and absorbing 
happiness, 

‘These two could only look into each 
other's eyes in silence fora time, then 
Gerald said, as be drew the costly furs 
more closely round the woman whose 
smali hands had opened the gates of the 
earthly Paradise for him 

“Ciaire, that ery of theirs echoes in my 
ear. Wemust go back soon. We shall be 
happy over therein the warmth and the 
sunshine, but Court Regna lies very near 
my beart—alimost as near as its queen !’’ 

She nestied a littiecioser, ‘I firat learnt 
what love meant when 1 inet ita mistress 
there, and, somehow, it seems mean and 
eruel to rob it of her, even in this moment 
of our joy, and even though it be only for 
a time,’’ 

“You have not robbed it, Gerald!’ she 
whispered, ber lipa ciose to bis. “Think! 
You have given ita inaster as well—you 
are Court Kegna’s lord and master—and 
mine! Be good to us both, dear, my 
lord, for we love you passing well!’ 

[THE END { 
+ 
MAKING STAGE EFFECTS, 





if we except some few modern comedies 
in which the scenes are all interiors, al- 
most every play requires the simulation 
of natural phenomena—storm, sunshine, 
moonlight, thunder, lightning, ball, ratn, 
wind, and snow, 

Formerly these effects were produced 
by very Simple means; but even stage 
methods are now constantly changing, 
and @ uiasler of stage management is ever 





on the look out lor devices by which Nau- 
ture minay be more closély ilimitated 

No matter what kind of stage weather | 
anauthor may desire for his play, the | 
prompter, aided by the gasinan and the | 
limelight men, can provide it for bitin, 
Hosy dawn on a summer's morning! 

The ljimeiight men slip rose-colored | 
giasses in frontof their litmmelignt boxes, | 
and the gasman turns his foo tlighta, his 
“wing lights, and his ‘“border’’ Lig tte | 
balf down. 

But the rosy light from the limes only | 
falls in pacches on the stage and the scen- | 
ery; #0 4 Very Ingenious device i resorted | 
to. This is the use of what sare cailed 
“medinms.”’ 

fhe mediums—usually made from a 


strong but transparent fabric called 
“tamimny’’—areé in three colors —red, amber, 
and biue, 

By siple mechanical means there strips 
of co\ored cloth area made to #erve as 
screens to all the gas jets which iight the 
stage, softening the crade light and suf 
fueling the whole scene with the coior de. 
sired 

The electri ght hae now replaced gas 
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Or do you want a soft and tender moon- 
light, such as might serve for Romeo ani! 
Juliet’s balcony ? 

Lights half down, bine limes and bine 
mediums, and there you are! Your ata- 
tionary moon would have been easily 
obtained by the une of olled silk only a 
few years ago; but there have heen many 
improvements in stage moons of tate 

In the best theatres today your sky at 
the back of the “net” would be painted a 
delicate blue tint upon strained linen, and 
your moon riseand the effect of drifting 
clouds would be obtained by meansof a 
huge magic lentern worked from the back 
of the stage. 

The stage sun and moon are mysterious 
orba, Their light generally falls upon the 
leading actor or actress only, following 
them in their movements all over the 
stage, and stopping whenever they stop. 

Leaving Nature in someof her softer 
mooda, let us now work up a terrific 
storm. At first we hear the distant mat- 
terings of thunder. 

These sounds are easily produced by 
rattling the “thunder sheet’—a thin plate 
of sheet iron which hangs within easy 
reach of the prompter’s hand. The rain 
begins to patter sharply, and the rising 
wind shrieks and how la, 

To this day there is no better device for 
simulating the sound of falling rain than 
the rattling of dried peas in a wooden box, 
while the roaring and rushing of the wind 
are best imitated by rubbing sharpiy the 
surface of a piece of tightly-stretched silk. 

Ab! a flash of iightning, almost blind 
ing in ita intensity. There is no need to be 
frightened. The bright flash has merely 
been produced by blowing a stream of the 
yellow powder known as lycopodiom 
through a gas jet. 

And then the thander comes with a 
crash, which makes the inexperienced 
playgoer almost start ont of his seat. 

For these terrifice crashes—and one of 
the most startling was that which came 
with the earthquake in Clandian—a‘thun.- 
der box,”’ or chamber, has to be specially 
bullt. 

This Is a stout, strong, narrow, enclosed 
box, lined with sheet iron, built at leaat 
half round the side and back of the atage. 
In this chamber there are numerous sud- 
den descents, like steep ateps, 

Heavy cannon bails are placed at the top 
of this enclosed tunnel. These are re- 
leased when the prompter pulle # atring; 
and away they go rushing down tbe in- 
cline, crashing upon thelron plates in their 
fall, the sound dying away withan angry 
rumble in the distance, 

Snow is avery difficult substance to 
deal with on the atage. Itis produeed, as 
every boy who has witnessed a stage anow 
storm must guess, by tearing sheets of 
white paperinto very small pieces and 
shaking tiem down fromthe topof the 
antag. 

Paper artificially frosted, in order that it 
mnight gilsten and sparkle in the lime- 
light, has been tried, and one manager 
recently tried the effect of small fragments 
of fleecy cotton wool; but neither of these 
experiments was altogether successful, 
and plain white paper bolds the field. 

The great difficully is to get a steady and 
even fall, and to prevent the pieces of 
paper from descending in thick “elummps" 
insome parte of the stage while otner 
parts are tree fromen ¥Y 4n08@ wiialever, 

For this purpose ‘snow boxes’ are used 
in the ‘flies and itis the duty of the men 
above to move these boxes yently and 


luteadiiy toand fro in order to ensurea 
| regular and realistic anow fail. 


3 ee 

HoRsEFLESH AS Foop —lippophagy— 
Or, to speak loss supoedmistically, tne habit 
of eating horsetiesh—is «preading on the 
Continent. Woile savage man is known 
to have eated his ravenous hunger with 
horsefiesh or any other variety of Mesh he 
could find, the modern origin of thia pe- 


| euliar taste dates from the siege of Paris, 


during the Franco-Prussian war, when the 
populace were compelled trom dire neces- 
nity to sacrifice this nobie quadruped to 
sustain life 

Many acquired a taste for the meat, and 
ne demanu for tt did not cease with the 
capitalation of the city Horsefiesh, too, is 
much cheaper than beef, Keef in Paris is 
worth about tenpence «a pouon i, while 


horsefiesh can be had for aboul lourpence 


apound 
Once planted in Paris, the habit #pread to 
r Con nts ties, oxpecially Berlin, 
w! p reetlies 7 naumed in con 
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Faila the soft giow of the frelight 
hound about the darkened floor, 
Becloes of the children's lmtageliter 


Fnter at the half closed door 


Sod 1 wander, dreaming, dreaming, 
ack through years of long ago, 

Mack through daysef joy and gladness, 
Daye w howe lowe Iteht lingers ao! 


Then before me comes my darling, 
That dear face now gone for aye, 

(sone from gloom of earthly darkness 
To the light of endlie«« day- 


tone, but, having left It« shadow, 
Ever present to my atght 

frome, butewver watting for me, 
Waiting for me tn the light. 


W tth the 
Would the dark «tream might be crossed, 


ly tng of the embers 


Landing meat dawn of morning 
With my darting loved and lost! 


<a 


Madame La Comtesse. 
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N .§— 1 waein Paris, atudying art, and 

| doing, or pretending do, an 
mensee deal of work, Those days were 
the happiest of my net uneventful life, 

Paris has indeed, for those who know 
her well, a peculiar and res'«tiess fascina- 
tien, the sortof charm which Thackeray 
tella oft in his Quartier Latin 
which Marte Bashkirtshef raved of in her 
journal, Leoon fell under the spell, and 
plunged into the delight of ia vie BKBohem 
lenne 

One day | was returning home from the 
Louvre, where Il had been cepying the en- 
tombment of Atala. My fingers were 
cramped and tired from handiing my 
brushes, but my beart was as light as air, 
and | hummed a gay chansonette as I 
strode along. 

En route | entered the Morgue, 

The old Morgue, an ugly and repulsive 
looking building, over whose deatruction 
Robert Browning waxed eloquent in 
verse, was pulled down some years ago. 

The present building is neat looking and 
commonplace, with nothing in its exterior 
to show that it is. a public office, except the 
flag of the Republic which waves over the 
entrance, It is situated on the Isle St. 
Lauis, almost under the shadows of Notre 
Dame, and close to the Seine, from which 
ro many of its Inmates are dragged. 

You enter at one door, pass through, 
and go outatanother, Partof the build 
ing ia partitioned off with thick plate. 
xiasa, and behind thia lie the bodies, each 
onan tron bed or stretcher, with feet 
turned to the spectators, and the head 
rained, 

The spectacie is always more or less 
ghastly, and it isa terrible and significant 
fact that although all these poor creatures 
are the Unknown Victims or suicide, the 
Morgue is rarely if ever empty. 

One grows accustomed to the sight; it 
haunted me at first, but I soon got over it, 
and thought no moreof it than the Pari 
sians themsel Vea, 

To-day, there were three bodies lying 
behing the plate-giasa, Two were men, 
the third a beautiful girl. Her tawny red 
bair—the eolor we artists love —streamed 
damp acd matted over her ten pillow. 
Her eyes were closed, their long lashes 
sweeping the Ceath ivory of her 
tler finely-chiselled lips were 
parted, as though tn a last sigh. 

Ky her side hung the dress in which she 
had been found, a white garment of some 
soft clinging material. 

My eyes took In all 
rested long and fixedly 
faa, 

The Morgue, strange to say, was nearly 
empty of spectators, and the one or two 
stragglers who were there did not seem to 
share my sense of admiration. 

Indeed, they did not seem to notice the 
girlatall, but stared, with whispered com- 
ments, at her two companions, Even at 
the time I noticed this Could I only have 
known! 

At laat, after one more admiring but rev- 
erent glance, I left the Morgue, and 
wended my way to my studio. M y 
thoughts were still fall of what! had just 
seen. 

| lighted my lamp and made up my fire, 
stirring the latter intoa bright blaze. As 
I did eo I thought of that unknown form 
coid and cheerless in death 


to 


slightly 


these 
upon 


detaile, and 
the lovely 


“She bas no fire to warm her.’’ I aaid it 
aloud, and ther half shuddering to hear 
he me f my en *% ice Pahaw ! i 

ught la getting ner‘ " Here are 
he Engliis eltere,. Now r home news.’ 
rhe “ mere was from my dear old 





| alrewly, in the horrid French 


ballads, and | 








cheeka, 
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father, the Squire of the Hampshire vil 
lage over the water. 


“I enclose the check; and Jack, my dear 
boy, we are all looking forward to your re 
turn on Tharsday. Your mother says you 
won't care for Ravenscourt after Paria, but 
ltellher! know better. Will give you 
all news when we meet Order some of 
that dry champagne from the place in the 
Rue Castiglione Your mother senda her 
love, and encloses a letter from Millicent, 
which came in one of hera. 

Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER” 

“PLS —We can’t give you any French 
frogs, but there will bea fine sirloin or 
two when you come.” 


Dear old dad. The letter was eminently 


| characteristic of him, especially the post- 
| merriget, 


My sister's ran as follows:— 


“The Limes, Clapham. 

“My Dear Jaox.—You don’t 
how lam longing to see you. We are go 
this year, and I havea grand piece of news 
for you. Papa and mamma have allowed 
me to invite my schoolfellow, Estelle Le 
vine (the loveiy French girl | told) you 
about), to spend it at Ravenscourt. 
now you will see her, for she 
fashion—in 
she was in 
to the Count de Vieuxboia, a very 
handsome man, and very rich. He comes 
sometimes to eee her at school, and ail the 
girls rave abouthim. You F:stelle 


fact it was done when 


cradle 


and 


will beable to talk French together (Es- | 
| telle laughs at my French) and to sing 
duets—Eatetle has a lovely voice, and 


plays divinely. (Crood-bye, Jack, 
“Your loving sister, 


“MILLICENT,”’ 


I folded up my sister's enthusiastic let 
ter. And all that night | dreamt of a 
French girl, but it was not about Mili- 
cent’s friend; it was abont the girl in the 
Moargune, 

The next morning, the day before the 
one fixed for my return to England, ij rose 
late; and having consumed my rolls and 
coffes sat down at my easel to paint. I did 
rot intend going to the Louvre, for I had 
to pack, and there were several farewell 
Visite to be paid. 

For a time I daubed 
anatomical studies, It was perfectly use- 
less. How can the mind settle to one 
thing when itis full of another? I made 
the most absurd blunders, and finally 
thrust the canvas impatiently aside Then 
I took up another, lighted a fresh cig- 
arette, mixed some more colors, and, line 
by line, drew in the contour of a woman's 
head. 

Feature by feature it appeared. I bardly 
breathed. My hand worked 
ning, with bold swift etrokes. | 
not by law but by inspiration. 

(iradmally the outline grew 
tinct—then the flesh tints, the hair, the 
subtie curves, ihe eyelids, the 
parted lips. in about three hours I rose 
from my seat, and there on the easel be- 
fore me stood a life-like study of the tace 
I had seen in the Morgue! 


painted 


closet 


1 gazed at it, half in fondness, half in 


abject terror, | knew it was the best 
thing 1 bad ever done, or could ever hope | 
todo But wasit my own work? True, | 


t . “e | 
1 had painted it, but what occult influence | you, Esteile. 


| to sing.”’ 


had guided my hand? 

With a strong #budder | packed the pic- 
ture up carefully in boarnis, not to smear 
the still wet paint, and put it away among 
my things for England. This done, I 
went to a cafe and ordered my diuner. 

While eating it! debated: should I go 
and see her again, or should I not? Yea, 
I thought, just once. only once before 
leaving Paris 

I knew | was the victim 
fancy, but I reflected that 


vent me from dweiling so much upon itin 
the future, Perhaps I had idealized it on 
the previous day, it might look different— 
leas lovely —to-day. 

So I went down to the Morgue, and en- 
tered the door on the left, ard went 
straight to the place where 1 expected to 
see her lying. 

Rut she was gone. 
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‘Well, Jack! How are you, my boy ?”’ 

‘“‘Firet-rate, father. Why, are you iook- 
ing younger than ever! How like you to 
come out in all this enow to meet me?’ 


‘“o0odlah bit of anow, ian’t it ? Here 
Sin er, | Mr Jobn'*s Ugwage in the 
phaeton ." erry Christmas 
ne yr’ 

‘Same 5 i “ ~ a-many of 





know 


So | 
is betrotived | 


ber | 


| were a chost. 


away idly at some. 


like light- | 
| which distinguished everything she did, 


more dis- | 
} and then ina rich, clear contralto voice 


of a morbid | 
perhaps if I | 


took one last look at her face it would pre- | | won't tell you what! think. You would 


“There's baif-acrown for you. Lat go 
their heada, George.”’ 

In another moment we were dashing 
slong towards the Grange behind my fatb- 
er’s spanking greys. I enjoyed the keen 
crisp air and the familiar landscape white 
and sparkling. 

We soon arrived at the lodge, and at last 
stopped before the old-fashioned door. My 
mother was on the steps to meet me before 
1 had timetojumpdown. Bebind ber was 
Millicent. Between them both | was 
nearly hugged to death. 

“There! let him go in,” said my father; 
‘don't keep bim out in the cold.” 

I followed them into the library. The 
ruddy glow of the fire shone on the carved 
oak wails, the crimson hangings, the 
gieaming silver, the dainty china cups. 

“Well, this is comfortable!’ I began— 
and then stopped, for coming out of the 
shadow, with a soft gliding step, was a 
tall graceful figure in gray. 

‘*Fatelle,”’ said Millicent, “he has come. 


| Jack, this is my friend Estelle Lavine.” 
ing to havea lovely Christmas all together 


At that moment the fire flared up, and 


its light fell fall on her face. Merciful 


powers! it was the face I had seen in the 
Morgue! 

For a moment I stood as if turned to 
stone; then I recovered myself sufficiently 
to take the hand that was stretched out to 
mé@ in a pretty friendly way. 

“We must not stand on ceremony,”’ said 
a low sweet voice. “Millicent bas told me 
80 much about you that I feel I know you 
alread y.’”’ 

I said something, | forget what; and at 
that moment the old butier brought in the 
lamp. 

“Had you ever a 
demoiselle Levine?” 

We were in the drawing-room, after din- 
ner, and she was turning over some of my 
sketches, Sne laughed a merry laugh. 

“Whata question! No, indeed. I am 
an only child. But how grave you look. 
You are making a mystery out of poor 
little me. 

“Once to-night you asked meif I had 
been in Paris lately; and when | said no, 
you looked relieved; and when you first 
saw me you really looked at measif | 
Where have you seen me 


twin sister, Ma- 


before ?”’ 

“[ never said I had seen you before. 
W hat put that idea into your head ?”’ 

“Only what I hear and see. You have 
evidently seen someone like me; my 
‘double’ perhaps. Everybody has a doubie. 
W bere did you see her ?”’ 

These questions were growing intolera- 
ble. I changed the subject somehow, and 
asked ber to sing. 

“Do sing, Estelle,’’ said my sister, com- 
ing across the room towards us, “I want 
Jack to hear you.”’ 

With the utter absence of affection 
Estelle Levine rose at once and went to 
the piano. She played a brief prelude, 


began the opening notes of a quaint song. 

As long asl live l shall never forget 
that song asshe sangit. The dreamy, 
languid voice carved every note deep into 
my heart. It was like the passionate wail 
of « spirit; the weary cry of a disappointed 
anc fruitiess life. When she had finished 
she rose, 

“Doesn’t she sing beautifully ?’’ 
ered Millicent. 


whisp- 
“I told you so Thank 
Now | am going to ask Jack 


I sang one or two songs; Millicent 
played; and #0 the evening went on. 

“Why do you sing such sad songs?” I 
asked Mdilie. Levine during a pause in the 
music. 

“Oh, 
think. 

‘But you are not sad.” 

“Oh, no—no. But somehow when I sing 
I] always enter into my songs more if they 
are sad ones. And then, too, I think—but 


because—because I like them, I 


call me foolish.”’ 
“IT shall notcail you foolish, and I in- 
sist upon knowing what you think.” 
“Well, then, 1 ama fatalist. And my 


| fate is a sad one.”’ 


“Indeed !’’ I forced a laugh. 
“There! you are laughing at me, and 


| you promised not to.” 
“Well, I won't laugh, but you must get | 


rid of these morbid fancies.”’ 

“They are not morbid fancies; I know 
my destiny. It is a sad one.” 

“Will 


you try not to think snch 
things ?’’ 

“I can’t help being a fataliet.”’ 

“But you can help thinking too n 
al at it 

“We Il won't think about it any more 
tiow we you taik French! It is such a 


treat to me to hear it again. 


They wouida’t 
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let me say six words at Clapham, because 
I was there to learn English.” 

“Quite right! Now, will you ting 
again?” 

Giving me a mischievous look she 
plunged into a gay chansonette, singing it 
with true French spirit and aadacity. 

‘Does that please Monsiear ?” she asked 
demurely at its conclusion. 

“I liked it. But I like the others best.” 

“And so do I,” broke in Millicen: 
“Mournful songs suit you better, Estetie-: 
don’t they, Jack ?”” 

“Don't ask him!” said Estelle, laugh. 
ing. 

The next day, under pretext of a waik, 
I got Millicent all to myself. 

“Milly,” I said, “tell me all you know 
about Mdile, Levine.”’ 

“There isn’t much to tell. Isn’t she 
charming, Jack? 1l’m afraid you are in 
love with her—and there is the Count.” 

“Tell me about the Count.” 

“Why, I don’t know much sbout him, 
except that he is tall, and handsome and 
rich. He has large dark eyes and an 
estate somewhere in the north of France 
He is to marry Estelic In the spring. She 
will stay with friends in Paris when she 
leaves here, and the Count has made ar- 
rangements for her marriage. It will take 
place at the church of St. Philippe du 
Roule—do you know it, Jack?” 

“Well.” 

“And then they are going to the Count's 
chateau. They will live half the year in 
Paria, and Estelle wants me to go and 
satay with ber. She is an orphan. Her 
mother died when she wasa baby, and 
her father when she was about six, after 
betrothing her to the Count.” 

**Has she money ?’ 

“Jack, how curious you are!” 

“Never mind; 1 have reasons for ask- 
ing.”’ 

“Yes, Estelle is enormously rich, | be 
lieve.” 

“And the Count ?” 

“Also; I told you s0 before. He belongs 
to the oid noblesse, and hasa large for- 
tune to keep up his title.”’ 

“Has Mademoiselle Estelle any rele 
tives ?’’ 

“None, She has often told me so. She 
is singularly alone in the world. Bat she 
will have the Count.” 

«“] hate the Count!” 

“Jack !’’ 

Ten days later I was back in Paris. Anx- 
jous to make up my brief holiday I 
planged deeply into my work, refusing 
all invitations, and stadying incessantly. 
The winter that year was long and cold. 
Notre Dame wore a snowy mantie, and 
the ice lay thick on the ornamental waters 
ot the Bois de Boulogne. 

In April, Estelle’s marriage took place. 
My sister came over from England to be 
bridesmaid. It was a very quiet wedding. 
The bridal party consisted only of M. and 
Mdme Leteillier, Estelie’s guardians, one 
of the Count’s friends, who acted as best 
map, Millicent and myself. 

The bride, who was in white, looked 
radiantly lovely. In fact, as she and the 
Count stood before the altar I thought |! 
had never seen 80 striking a couple. 

He was tall and erect, some ten years 
older than Estelle, with a most distin- 
guished air, and his extreme dark ness set 
off to perfection the fair coloring of his 
companion. 

After the ceremony we breakfasted a 
Bignon’s and . toasted the newly-marriec 
couple. Then came the lea ve-taking. 

“Adieu, Monsieur Jack,’’ said the bride 
gaily. ‘We shall see you often in Paris 
on our return.” The Count added bis !n- 
Vitation to that of his wife I thanked 
them both. 

“Adieu, Comtesse.”’ 

Millicent stayed a week longer in Paris 
as my guest. Then she departed, and 
things wentonin their old way. Had | 
forgotten the circumstances at the 
Morgue? Hardly. Even had I tried to 
forget it, or to fancy it all a dream, here 
was the picture in my possession which | 
could not make up my mind to destroy. 

Time after time I told myself that it bad 
been merely a singular coincidence, noth- 
ing more. 

Indeed, what connection could that 
forsaken creature in the (ead-house have 
with the Countess of Vieuxbois? It was * 








poor 


| chance resem biance. 


So [ reasoned, and so time wen. on 

Autumn came, and with it s note from 
the Countess, dated from Paria, a8k!ng me 
to call that afternoon at three. 

The address given was in the KR 
I arrived at the 


se Dara 


Atthe hour named _ 
was ushered into a magnificent sa’ 
rooms, in one of which sat the Counts — 
What acharge! The marveious 0 we 
was still there, nay, even = 


heightened 
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the bright, merry girl I had known onty 
«ix months ago bad gone, and a sad look- 
ing Woman stood before me. 

“You think me changed,” she said, read- 
ing my face with a mournful smile. 

“You have been ili, Countesa,”’ I said. 

“Yea, ill,” she whispered, sinking intoa 
chair and covering her face with ber hands. 
“1 and wretched—the most wretched 
woman in Paris.” 

“Estelle. do not say such things,” 1 ex- 
claimed; “you are nervous and unstrang. 
The Count——”’ 

“Yea, the Count!” she said with a bitter 
iangh. ‘Listen, Monsieur Jack. Do you 
remember that evening st your home 
when | told yon that I was a fatalist ?”’ 

I nodded, too overcome to speak. 

“Well, it bas all come true: most of it at 
all events. The end is easy to foresee. it 
will come too.” 

“What is all this?’ I exclaimed pas- 
sionately. ‘Are you not happy in your 
married life. Is the Count——” 

‘Count? I have been deceived, I tell 
you. [am marriedto a man whom no 
honest person would take by the hand—s 
gambier, a thief, a forger. A man who 
has squandered everything he every had in 


this world, and who married me for my | 


fortune,” Estelle exclaimed. 
‘Can this be true? When did you find 
this out ?”’ I asked, 
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ib'nk over the strange events that ha 
come to pas, 


“never afterwards ementeres, for, ont ot Scientific and Useful. 


i waiked om for some time, hardly | pity for bie embarrasement. she kindly 


knowing where | went; and at jast | found 
myself on one of the bridges. I think it 
was the Pont Neaf. 

I stood fora while watching the dark, 
sullen-looking tide, as it rolled beavily 
beneath me. Then, as I watched, a strange 
im pulse came over me; a morbid desire to 
visit the Morgue, which was distant 
scarcely a store's throw. 

What Shelley calla “A spirit in my 


feet,” guided them up to the building, | 
and almost before | knew where 1 wax |. 


found myself inside. The Morgue was 
filled with people; s curious pushing 
throng, whispering in undertones, and 
pointing at wha:? Merciful Heaven! at 
her! 

There she lay, as | had seen her lying 
before, white and still, the coils of her red 
goid bair dripping -ilentiy on the cold 


Every eye in the crowd was upon her. 
Sick with horrer! felt myself ciutching 
the railing before me. 

“Monsieur is faint,” said the woman: 
“no wonder; it is a pitiful sight.” 

The crowd looked at me with sympathy, 
and parted to let me pass through as! 


| Staggered outof ithe doorand made my 


‘Soon enough,” she said with a mirth- | 
said: “‘have her body taken out at once.”’ 


lees laugh, which ended in a painfal 
cough. 
heard so much existed only in imagina- 


“That estate about which we | 


tion. It was gambled away long ago. He > 


had not a sou, and I tell you heonly mar- 
ried me for my money. He has told me 
so himself.” 

“But M. and Mdme,. Letellier—your 
father ?”’ 

“He deceived them all. When my 
father died he wasa mere boy. M. and 
Mdme. Letellier are old and know nothb- 
ing of what goeson in the world. You 
must go, Monsieur Jack; be may return at 
any moment. I sent for you because I 
wanted to see you and tell you all; be. 


cause you are a bit of the old glad times,’’. 


The miserable wife threw herself back 
with a burst of tears, 

My very heart was wrung with the sight 
other misery. Kneeling by her side I 
laid my band on her arm with a brotherly 
gesture, 

‘Come with me,’’ I said, “I wiil take 
you to Ravenscourt. Come now, at once. 
Leave this wretch who has treated you so 
infamously, you bave good cause to do an. 
My mother and sister will receive you 
with open arms, and we will try to make 
you happy once more. Les beaux jours 
will come back again after all.”” She only 
shook her head. 

“You do not know my—this man,”’ she 
sald slowly, *‘he would track me out and 
claim me, and the law would give me to 
him. He told me 80 once before, when I 
threatened to leave him. Now go, | im- 
plore you. I dare not let him find you 
here.”’ 

“When shall I see you again ?”’ 

“To-morrow night, at seven. in front of 
the Madeleine. I havea presentiment I 
may want your advice. If I am not there 
do not wait. i may be detained. I bave 
much more to tell you, but not to day." 

“You will let me help you ?” 

“If itis possible. I cannot teil. Do not 
let Millicent know that you have seen me 
like this. It would grieve her to know 
what l suffer. I hear footsteps. Adieu! 

“To morrow atseven. Au revoir.’ 

. * * * * > 

The next night, long before seven, | 
paced up and down in front of the Made 
‘eine Ll waited till balf-past seven, tili 
eight, no one came; and I was obliged, re 
‘uctantly to return to my studio. 

I remembered her words: “I may be de 
tained,” and after all it was Guite natural 
‘hat she should be. Nevertheless as time 
went on, my heart sank, and dark fore 
bodings took hold of me. 

Isat until far into the night making 
plans for the welfare of the unhappy 
Countess, Of course she must come to 
England and make her home with us. 

| wrote a long letter to my mother, teil 
‘ng her as much as! thought necessary 
and begging her belp and advice, anc that 
of my tather, in this time of sore need. 
Then I sealed the letter and locked it up 
‘8 hy despatch box, and as the night was 
now far advanced retired to bed. 

In the morning I wrote a note, carefully 
worded, and sent it to the Kue Darn. | 
felt pretty certain that the Count wou!d 

ave the fingering of his wife’s corre 
ndence, and my note was a master 
see of caution 
knew she would read et weer 
| Then | went ont fk 
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mé fresh air down by the river, a 











way to the office. 
“I kmow the iady who isin there,” | 


My deposition was taken, and | was 
questioned and crose questioned unti! | 
had told all [knew. Then, when every 
as-urance had been given me that my «! 


| 
| 
| 
| 





withdrew, taking the edventece of the 
ringi”« of a bell te beat « burried ret: eat. 
After thle occurrence the deprecsations 
ceased, Dat the thief had met the moral 
courac? © retarn the purlkared articies— 
some ‘orty eight highly fiaished and vain- 
abic po tiogranhsa 

\ ‘ady who wes proud of her artistic 
arran cement of flowers, siwaye won the 
praise of ber guests for the elegant man- 
mer io whock ber tables were dremeed, this 
Sucress ng mainly dependent on the 
feplas of bieesoms, arranged 
aececst ber silwer and delicate table 
ornsueuts 

(ee €°en RE an Uproar wes caused by 
ons of ber guestse—sa crabby old gentie 
man eho resided cilome at band —accusing 
her of stealing hie flowers, pointing t© a 


ef = 


ber: of mich Diessoma, which had re 
ceive! special notice and admiration. 

() coarea, the epm pete y of toe company 
Wa- © in the confused hostess, and po 
one >retended to belleve the lady guilty of 
the sarge that had been brea, ageinet 
her ‘oe tiunnteanrd untimely a fashion 
Bet Sat (roe, Devertbelees, and the lady 
was ogee’ t pes rather emartiy in order 


to es ape punreh ment 
Taetr two gardens were divided only by 
a low proret bedigeom the sikie, and the 
Thi bad laken oppertunity of the tem 
porary aheence of the gardtnmerto gain ac 


C™.« iret me of the clase hoveee, from 
| we he erotics had heen piliaged. 
rT tf (he servants had eepiet her, and 


rechhons should be carried out I turned to | 


wr etay,” isaid. “On the 19.h of Dacem 
ber what bodies were lying in the Morgue 
—were any of them cirime! 7” 

The official looke!? surprised, but said: 
“] will sea, m'sien’,”” and consulted a 
thick volume 

“December ISh,”"’ he read, running his 
fingers deen as column “Two bodtes, 
m'sien’, Rhames anknown. Both men 
Buried onclaimedt.”’ 

“And the third body which was here 
then—the woman ? 

‘There were not thren, m sieu'; there 
were only («n.’” 

ee ee 
> 
Petty Pilferers. 

Some people have very vague notions as 
to what is bomestand what i dishonest 
and maay highly respectable folk, who 
would scorn te steal In a true senses, enter 
tain no scruples in appropriating trifles 
that tickle their fancy. 

A lady who wasa prolific reader, and a 
constant Visiter st the various local [libra 
ries, invariabiy returned the borrowed 
volumes within the stipulated period, and 
preeentes? then s*emingiy in good cor- 





dition. 
It was oteerve!, however, by one ii 
brarian thal the oolored pilates from a vaiu 


abie book were constanlly disappearin. 
and as (he borrower under discussion quilt 
frequently asked for that particular vol 
ume, an aceount of the plates still unap 


propristed was taken by the cflicial imme 

diateiy before banding over the work t 
rrower 

oensuited when the boo 


the enti usiastec 

The imi wae 
was ret met, and two )liustrations were 
missing ‘rom ite pegesn. When asked 
some acmcent 1 belaliien the vo ume, 
the lady biuehed deep:y, and stanimere 
a confsiom, saying she had taken ti 
piates iff ones and twos, believing the 
fect would net he noticed in this marr 
She was willing to make reparation, and 
few <iay* later the librarian received by 
post a check from the piate steaier, whic* 
would favre procured for her quite a 
miniature brary. 

A theatrical manager's wile inade it » 
hobby tocoliet the phoiographs of the 
most important artistes woe presente 
their likeness & ber hustand in the course 
of his theatrical daties 

In the course of time ber collection a= 
sumed prodigious proportions, émbracir 
several large abums of vaiuabie phots 
graphs 

These were. of course highly interesting 


| 


to her numerous friends and guest t 


. 


asthe fair owner nticecd her collectior 
being constantiy deprived of some [f iw 
choicest specimens, sbe grew somewhat 
chary of showing her treasures stranger 
and mere & a:miat * 

2 the gra , ory we 

etr [| we x . 7A 

Z 
we = ar 


inforeniog tet, master, the latter went 
vite? to the entertainment, paorp<seiy 


‘ < apreperty end ezpose the hoe 


| ewe Perey 


—, ¥ he meet cordialivy dieliked 
Secrest Oo tle time age, @ poung lady who 


had tre n@? s number of eehonl children 
for a Mm mlalure pantomimir performance 
secures! from a large prowinesal theatre a 
pQantty of drewees and other properties, 


par eatrifiing sum for tbe iean of each 


Toews were a!! returns]: but exanina- 
tion preT*! that the fair tberrower had 
om ber own eceoont W bherever 


it bad Deen poesitde to s*cure «a patch of 


| silk free the linings or inner parta, she 


had dome «: while scarves and flowing 
riblon.* had Seen sereusiy cur'ailed. 
By nix means she hat secured quite an 


array of fancy material, out which she 


iaten«tei t mare af) aeeor coent ¢ dainty 
artic.o# for a charity bezaar 
{ hou painter and deemrator deciared 


he het «ctiere!] extensively at ithe hands 


of t+ @ owt mer®™ OF Lhetr erreel.: dbMhonest 
jas, weer * rvarca T being the culfrite, 
He wa- hier @d to eend pert * and 
caw ' la “ts ene of panels 
many of « ~re od pernted—and 
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Sroves — “ores and ges stoves 
should never be kept berning Im s sieep- 
ing room, for they are burned In the open 
air of a room, snd, baving no connection 
with a echimner fue, they throw the 
poisonous carbomic oxide of combustion 


| inte the air of the apartment, and make it 


unfit for respiration. Even an of] iamp is 


| dangerous if left Ourning ail night, bat an 


Ol stove @ worse, beceeee stove gener. 
aily fexi more Game, comsume more of 
the oxygen, and give off more poteomous 
gar. 

PIANO NToor.—A rovel plane ston ie 
being introduced. ehieb, by a very simple 
and ingeniew* arrangement, enables two 
seate in be cometracted from the ome stonl. 
The piliar sepperting the seat can be 
divited, the two lege of each part being 
supported by an trom brecket resting on 
the floor, and giring the required etamil- 
l'y. The cirenlar top te in two pteces, one 
fiiting over the other, snd these are di- 
ited and adjasted to form s double est, 
which should be focnd comvenient for 
duet playing. 

SaArery Potten A ealety bedier, of a 
aymewhat nove charecter, hee been de- 
view? by a French eeagineer The tedler 
“on sists of a meet of horizowta) tutes placed 

inte thie pest, water is 
injeste<d in the form of «pray, ander which 
7*an ‘aneous! ¥ erepernto:! 
- = water —if 


over the furnace 


coma tie * it ts! 
and superheated 
«neh aterm i valne—teing ever sd- 
mitted to the tehbes It is estate thal the 
tubes do not arn omt, and thet the eves- 
porative power of the bullet © e=pertaliy 
remarkal ie 


ASERESTOS Aeteros beng aed in 


| the manufectere cf boots The invention 


| 


consist. of a preperation of s*bestes wo 
con prease<d inte thin sheets by bydrauiic 
pPressn re Thee = *heet «are then water- 
proofed on one eby & spectal 4 ation, 
and portions sorted inte the heote a 
middle soles Le=leateos being * nos-com- 
ductor of heat, Ne interpsiaizon into the 
fabric of our Doet> aod shoes in comjunction 
with a waterproof material bas the effect 
of coonterecting the influercee of best. 
cold, and meoteture Leheetoe lined fwnte 
cant “« creak ip weer, eet ere, teecdea, 
many times more Sexiide than beets made 
In the ordinary manner. Lastiy, seteuto« 
belag a non-ecomdeacter of electricity, per- 
sons wearing boots thee made may walk 

er live electirec wires in pertect eafety 
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Farm and ‘harden. 
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On Superstition. 


Men have not shed their ignorance as 
fast as they have grown into fresh 
know'edge, their encasement of super 
atition has not been cast away before 
they have tried to fit themselves with 
the armor of truth. It is pitiful to find 
how slowly we get rid of the fanciful 
unrealities that torment as; we cannot 
part with them ina hurry; they are in 
the blood. 

Superstition is a disease which can 
only gradually thin out as it is diluted 
generation after generation by healthy 
thought. We boast that this is the age 
of reason, that we are above all things 
practical; and yet an onlooker might 
fairly conclude that the common life 
which we all live, the world of realities, 
is very poverty-stricken, sterile and 
monotonous, 80 eagerly do we rush into 
a world that ie made up solely of fan- 
tasies when we wish to indulge our im- 
agination with a frolic. 

The infinite variety of human charac- 
ter as it is certainly known to exist, as 
it forces itself on our notice, with its 
loves, ite ambitions, jealousies, despair, 
exultations, whimasicalities, torpidity 
and energy, and the dim, dumb, faith- 
ful, patient life of the lower animals— 
these do not satisfy us, but we must 
weave for ourselves a gossamer exis- 
tence, outside the world we know so 
well, and play with shadows. 

(vhosts, fairies, mermaids, witches, 
Mahatmas, omens, luck—al! things that 
are unreal and impossible have still a 
fascination for some minds beyond the 
charms of whatever is tangible and pres- 
ent; they love the companioaship of 
dreams compounded of unearthly stuf 
Yet the world will never make the most 
of its chances of happiness until it has 
learnt to separate rigidly between that 
which is and that which is not. Cicero 
hit the mark when he said the mind 
that is haunted by superstitions can 
never be at peace. 

It is doubtful whether there has not 
been a growth of superstition of late. 
At least there has been a new delight 
in playing with it. Then Theosophy 
steps forward with its mystic jargon 
and unsatiable credulity, and leads cap- 
tive many who are giad to find an ex- 
cuse for their reason to take the bit be- 
tween ite teeth and run away. They 
like the exhilaration of the journey 
without caring much about the destina- 
tion. And so we see a recrudescence 
of superstition. There is no room for 
any such revival, for already the causes 
of superstition are plentiful enough. 

Religion itself, dealing as it does for 
the most part with questions outside the 
ordinary life of men, leads up naturaily 
to excessive and unfounded fears and 
beliefs. Then we train our children 
upon fairyland fancies before they are 
oki enough to distinguish between fact | 


and fable. To them the probabilities | 
are just as much in favor of Queen 
Mab aa of Washington 

s dificuit to realize how much of 
the literature of the world would be! 


e 


~ we would preserve historical continuity 
|even though we must consciously zal- 
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blotted out if the superstitious were to 
be untwined from the real and cast off! 
There is also the natural conservatism 
io us all which holds fast to ancient 
custome and usages, however foolish; 


vanize into a semblance of life that 
which is dead and might conveniently 
be buried. We smile at the horse-shoe 
nailed over the stable<joor, but do not 
take it down. 

And, lastly, in favor of the survival 
of superstitions, there is that uncanny 
heredity, that transmitted fear, which 
is an echo of the vague terrors felt by 
the long procession of our forefathers. 
How is it that the bravest of women 
cannot in some cases hear thunder with- 
out agitation? They do not fear; and 
yet they cannot quite escape the unex- 
hausted tremors of their ancestors. Or, 
again, they do not believe that the sit- 
ting down of thirteen people at a 
dinner-table will have an influence upon 
the fate of any one, yet they would 
rather not do it. 





The people who are entirely free from | 
this ingrained susceptibility to supersti- | 
tion in some form or other are compara- | 
tively few; while many cultivate it asa 
sort of debased and morbid pleasure, 
an awesome titillation of excitement. 
With all these sources of superstition 
in full flow, it is perhaps hardly to be 
wondered at that we are still so far off 
from a rational life. 

From the whole region of supersti- 
tion reason is rigidly excluded. If we 
ask a farmer who sows his corn by the 
directions in an almanac why he does 
it, he will not of course be able to tell 
us any more than the superstitious can 
tell us why spilling salt is unlucky—the 
salt-cellar, by the way, has been knocked 
over by Jadas in Leonardo da Vinci's 
picture of the Last Supper—or why old 
shoes are thrown aftera bride, or why 
is it unadvisable to change a stocking 
after it has been put on inside out, or to 
re-enter a house after saying ‘‘(iood- 
bye’’ without sitting down before again 
leaving, or to kill a pig during the 
waning of the moon, or why it is lucky 
to drop a crooked pin into a well, or 
what are the laws that govern any of 
the other innumerable practices that 
mould the future tor us and bring good 
or ill luck. How came the dog, the 
hare, the owl, the magpie, the seven 
whietlers, and other harmless birds and 
quadrupeds to gain their evil reputation 
as the heralds of sorrow ? 

One can understand why the rude 
forefathers of the race in their simplicity 





thought the trees were groaning under 
the lash of the blast, why they pictured 
the wind as a huntsman dashing at full | 
cry in at one door and out at another | 
while they cowered over the lire in their | 
hal!; but the persistence of such thoughts 
and fears unto the present, so that the 
hoot of the the baying of the 
hound to the moon, or the shrill screams 
whirling night-birds uunerve the 
listeners is a phenomenon which cannot 
very well be made to harmonize with 
the spread of education. 


owl. 


ot 


Perhaps the explanation is that su- 
perstition is the poetry of the ignorant. | 
It has preserved in minds not easily 
moved the legends and sentiments of a 
buried world. Romance would not have | 
survived if it had not been interwoven | 
with the marvellous. It may be an 
hereditary infirmity derived from gen- 
erations of credulous and impression- 
able ancestors, but we are strangely 
moved by what is vague and question- 
ing, compared with that which is clear 
and readable. 

When we hear that “Childe Roland | 
to the dark tower came,”’ we are at once 





| in a state of excitement to know more. 
| That excitement is the seed-ground in 


which superstition is sown and romance 
keptalive. The old wife whose life you 


would think would be sunk in trivia] 
detalis, whoee nature is too stagnant to 
ye stirred by any but the commonest 
feelings. w yet grow eager while tell- 
ing you of the shadowy traditions she 


_ceives an Offer of marriag: should con- 








has received, and while crooning the 
stray verses that are an enigmatic sum- 
mary of her story. 

Religion, Max Maller tells us, is the 
perception of the infinite; and the defi- 
nition would cover superstition too. We 
delight in traveling with surmise, clear 
thought being left behind, into the re- 
gion of shadows and unrealities. It is 
when the blur of the later evening de- 
scends upon the mountains that they 
loom large, solemn and brooding over 
us, and the superiority with which we 
singled out every spur of rock in the 
sunlight shrinks in us. So the twilight 
of superstition has its own attractions, 
and perhaps its uses. 

When however we think of the pos- 
sibilities that life has to offer, without 
recourse to what is only fancy-woven, 
how true love has a grace beyond all 
the dreams of fairyland, how the play 
of character on character bas a delicacy 
which needs the keewest watching, and 
how the plain business of life is more 
than enough to tax the undivided 
thought and energy of each of us, we 
grudge any expenditure upon the fool- 
ish frippery of superstition. 

—_—_—E EO 

CONTENTMENT, that baim against the 
ravages of worldly umrest, where can it 
be found, and what is its price? Not 
silver or guld, but patient striving with 
a thankful heart will bring it to the soul 
who desires it; and in its possession 
lurks the charm to chase away unhappy 
visions, to still unwise longings, and to 
open the inner vision to the peaceful 
delights of the home, the triends, the 
advantages which may be ours. And 
s0 through all the phases of haman hap- 
piness we may go, finding always that 
its true essence is something that must 
be gained without money and without 
price. 

THE more familiar people can become 
with the beauties of Nature, the more 
freely they can become acquainted with 
the masterpieces of art, the oftener 
their eyes meet with beautiful streeis, 
beautiful architecture, parks, pleasure- 
grounds, museums and al! the various 
forms in which beauty resides, the more 
responsive will they be to its silent in- 
fluence, and the more discriminating 
will be the taste with which they will 
view it and judge of it. 





How many take a wrong view of life 
and waste their nervous system in en- 
deavoring to accumulate wealth with- 
out thinking of the present happiness 
they are throwing away! It is not 
wealth or honor that makes a man 
happy—many of the most wretched 
beings on earth have both—but it is a 
radiant sunny spirit which knows how 
to bear little trials and enjoy little com- 
forts, and thus extract happiness from 
every incident in life. 





Ir we are gladdened by approval, we | 
must be saddened by censure; if we are | 
made happy by friendship, we must | 
suffer from alienation. Bishop Brooks | 
has said, ‘It is the plecge of our best | 
intercourse with one another, the as- 
surance of our sacredest relationships, 
that we have vast power to make one 
another unhappy.” 


THE question which a lady who rs- 





sider is not merely whether she has won | 
the aflections of her admirer, but also | 
whether, if won, she can keep ther | 
To have and to hold are two different | 
things. 


Lire is divided into three terms—that 
which was, that which is, and that 
which will be. 


Let us learn from the | 


| past to profit by the present, and from 


| enterprise will give you pleasure. Each of or 


the present to live better for the future. 





| local orchestra. 


_— 


CONFIDEXYTIAL CORRESPOS BENTX, 





ALANNA.—It took Cromwell and Ireton 
from 1649 to 1656 to reduce the Irish to sub 
jection and odedience, and it was not done 
withoat a great deal of bloodshed. The 
“Crom wellian Settlement” is a byword even 
at the present day. 


8S. M.—“El Dorado” is a Spanish term 
meaning the “golden land.” The name was 
first given by a Spanish navigator, in 1531, to 
a country which he pretended to have discov- 
ered in the intertor of South America, be 
tween the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers. The 
term has since been applied to various re 
gions in which gold has been found. 


Lity F.—Sbelis may be polished by 
either hand labor cr by burnishing; in both 
cases all the rough parts muss be well rubbed 
down with emery and water. If they are to 
be polished by hand (which {is the best ana 
most lasting way), after they have received 
two or three courses of emery of diferent 
degrees of fineness, they must be finished 
with buff leather, dressed with rottenstone 
and oil. 

SHAMROCK.—Mabatmas sre wise men 
of the East who are said by Theosophists to 
have withdrawn themselves apart from their 
fellows and brooded on the mysterice of life 
till they have obtained an insight into the 
secrets of nature, understand the nataral 
laws that govern the world, and can, by using 
their knowledge, do what would appear mi 
raculous to other people. It ts not ciatmed 
for them that they work miracies, but that 
their deep secret knowledge enables them to 
do what would seem to us impossible, and 
therefore miracul6us. Very piain matter of 
fact people are inclined to regard al! such 
claims as nonsensical twaddile, starte1 and 
supported by people who are etther humbuge 
or the dupes of thetr own nerves. 


Q. T.—It is impossible for one who has 
never been there to say whether eternal 
siience broods in the depths of the Karth. If 
you mean the Earth's centre, there are those 
who believe in the Igneous theory, to which 
we incline,—that the Earth is, under its thin 
crust, full of subterranean fires, whieh occa 
sionally evidence themselves in earth yuakes. 
The thickness of the Earth's crust may be 
four or five miles, or more. If beneath that 
crust there is a mere womb, or void, flied 
with gases, then it would echoand resound 
with terrible noises, and with sounds more 
dread than startied Dante tn his wondrous 
walk, wherein he saw the kingdoms of the 
dead. If, on the contrary, it is, to some «x- 
tent, solid, then it must be dry,and would 
convey sound about six times as quickly as 
does the air. 

J. AH. C.—Brownipg’s poem, “How they 
brought the good news from Ghent to Aix,” 
relates, probably, toa real, but possibly to an 
imaginary, ride. The reader was quite right: 
Aix is pronounced Atks, which you might 
imagine was Akes; there is « slight sound of 
the iasthe French e. This arises from « de 
sire to preserve the German guttural of 
Aachen, the real current name of the town, 
which « Frenchman finds difficult of pro 
nunication. The poem expletns itself; the 
two beleaguered cities belonging to the same 
federation, the relief of one of course re 
lieved the other. The “last flagon of wine” 
is voted by the starved and beleaguered 
citizens to the swift horse which, before the 
days of the telegraph, and before the pigeon 
post was of general use, brought sech #e!) 
come news. 

AnNig B.—According to one of the bio- 
graphers of the Earl of Essex, Qoeen Eliza 
beth loved the earl, and when she beard of 
his marriage to the Countess of Kutiland «be 
exclaimed, “I never knew sorrow betore.” 
Elizabeth gave Essex a ring after hie rebei 
lion, saying, “Rlere, from my finger take this 
ring, a pledge of mercy; and whensorer you 
send it back, | swear that I will grant what 
ever boon you ask.” After his condemnation, 
Easex sent the ring tothe queen by the Coun 
tess of Nottingham, craving that her mort 
gracious najesty would spare the Iife of Lord 
Southampton; but the countess, from jen! 
ousy, did not give it to the queen. The qacen, 
however, sert a reprieve tor Essex, but Bur 


| leigh took care that it should reach ite de- 


stination too late, and the earl was beheaded 
asa traitor. 

UnpEcipep —1. If you wish to piay the 
violin for your own pleasure in an amateur 
way, you certainly are not too old w learn, 
though it fs unlikely you would now obtatrs 
such a mastery over the Instrument a¢ would 
enable you to make a professional use of your 
skill. Find a good teacher, who will “brash 
op” your former knowledge and carry you 
forward to the point when you can join « 
The other instruments «7 
not worth your attention; nor t« the violin, 
unless you can make up your mind tw ¢o 
steadily on as a learner until your playing 4 
zines to give pleasure to those who hear it 2 
You say your want of perseverance has led & 
such frequent failures that you feel ashamed 
to start anything again. Then be particulary 
careful that you do not make any formal i 
ginnings until you are convinced that the »«* 


| has only a limited amount of energy, #24 #0 


—_— 


NO man ever shaped his own destiny 


Or tie destinies of others wisely and 
well who dealt much in “presentlies.”’ 

He that allows himeelf « verything 
that is permitted is wery near to that 


which is forbidden. 


cess depends upon concentrating that «ners ) 
on work and pleasure that suit our charact«'* 


Every hastily-commenced bat rapidiy-#0" 
with 


tive undertaking 1s a dead loss, 
ounting the discouragement and the ‘ist 
of ourselves that are left behind rr 


make attempt to «st 
aright your capacities and aptitedes, * 
@ not to fritteraway any of your «nets 


upon work that is beyond your powers 


n cool rationa! 


soy 











DREAM VOICES. 


BY a. YF. F. 





Wearted and ead we sink to rest, 
Worn from the fight of life; 

And slomber, stealing o'er the frame, 
Gives rest from totl and strife. 


Then comes, with gentile, notseless wing, 
The angel of the night, 

Filling the feverish, aching brain 
With vistons calm and bright. 


All sorrows In that peaceful sleep 
Have, for the moment, fled; 

And in sweet dreams forms re appear,— 
Loved forms, now with the dead. 


scenes of Elystan bites float through 
The network of our dreams, 

And long lost votees murmur iow, 
Like muste of the streams, 
. . * s . . 

The trance Is o'er; the echoing votce 
In stlence (tes away; 

We wake, to realize again 
Another totisome day. 


Heronscuurt. 


BY 6. LB 











the opposite side of the Square, and 

fiakes of snow were falling, only to 
meitin the mud below. My chief friend 
and companion, Andrew Cassilia, an old 
man like myself, was ont of town. 

I am an old bachelor of seventy years, 
and felt rather lonely that Christinas time, 
for | think I was the last man ieftin Lon- 
don. I rang for the lamps, and had the 
curtains drawn, and then for the second 
time that afternoon read my brother's 
letter. 


[eon fogs were beginning to hide 


‘“Heronscourt, Berkshire. 
December 16'b, 18—. 


“My Dear Rurpert:—Cen we prevail 
npon you to leave London for once and 
spend Christmas with us? (Grace says it 
is quite three years since you crossed our 
threshold. We shall bave « few friends to 
keep us cheerful. Violet is at home now; 
and | particularily wish you to meet the 
gentieman to whom { have promised her 
hand. So I hope you will come, and 
oblige 

“Your sffectionate brother, 
“Nog. Dormer.” 


Noel was never much of sa letter-writer, 
bat what he did say was generally to the 
point. Grace was bis wife, and it was she 
who bad brought bim Heronscourt. Noel 
was six years younger than myself. 
Violet was their daughter, and only child. 

I had been very fond of ber when she 
was a little girl; bat as she bad been 
abroad at school, I bad pot seen her for 
some years. She was now about nine 
teen, And engaged, too! 

My brother’s words to this effect struck 
mé as being peculiar. I made up my 
mind theréand then that | wooid go to 
Heronscourt, as I wished to see Viclet 
again. 


So I wrote next morning to say, that, all | 


being well, I should arrive by the coach 
at Reading on Monday the 23rd. 1 ar- 


ranged to sleep at that town, and the fam- | 
ily carriage from Heronscourt was to be- 


sent over for ne the next morning. 

When Monday came I took my piace in 
the coach. The weather was bitterly cold, 
and promised snow; but my good house- 
keeper saw that | was well wrapped up, 
and supplied with sundry cordials of her 
own manufacture, 

Before we were half-way to Keading the 
snow began to come down steadily; and 
the country soon assamed ite winter bue. 
At O—— my traveling companions all got 
out, and while fresh horses were being 
pol to, | went into the Biue Boar to warm 
myself, and take a cup of not negus. 

The inn parior had bat one occupant, a 
young man, who, on seeing me enter, 
Politely drew a chair for me Ww the fire. | 
soon found that this stranger was to be 
wy traveling companion as far as Reading. 

idon’t know why, wut I felt pleased 
thatsuch was to bethe case. He bores 
distinguished appearance; was tall, with 
well-cut features, and, what is but seldom 
seen in these days, a heavy moustache on 
the upper lip. He also possessed a pair of 
the most expressive, kindly biue eyes | 
had ever seen. 

His age might be eight-and-twenty. He 
wore « long, dark cloth peliese, lined with 
an and his bearing was decidediy mili 
ary. 


We conversed pleaseantiy all the way to 
Read ng. I found that he had been in the 
<Ofitat Waterloo ander our good 
Suke; and before that at Malamanca, wher 


“4 (nere yc uth 


The incidents that he 
relate 

“lated made my heart thrill, and I almost 
young again mysreif. 


fei; 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| It was getting dark when we arrived st | 


the inn where! was to pass the night. 
My companion was going to the bouse of 
s friend; sohe took a courteous leave of 
meé, and hurried away. 

{ feltsorry to lose him. This young 


given to making friends easily, and now 
that I thought of it, we had not even ex- 
changed cards. 

Bat, after all, what did it matter? We 
might never meet again in this world. 

Then | fellto wondering whether the 
g00d foiks at Heronscourt would appear 
much chauged since I saw them last; and 
how Violet would like the necklace of 
pearis I had bought as a present for her. 

1 did not hnow what young women 
liked best, but thought that something tn 
that line would not come amiss. 

Next morning I patientiy waited full 
two bocre over the time Noel had specified 
for the arrival of his coach. At Iast I 
heard the rumbleof wheels, and going 
down to the inn yard saw a yellow chariot 
driven siowly in; but the driver was vot 
old Peter, my brother's coachman, So ! 
hailed bim, and asked him if he had come 
for me. 

“No, sir,” the man replied, “this be 
Squire Carlyon's coach, from Holwell.” 

i feit mortified, and turning to re enter 
the inn, met Peter, very red in the face, 
riding upinagreathurry on oneof tne 
horses, 

“It’s asad pity, sir, but the right fore 
wheel bas come off our coach about two 
miles out, and we had to leave it at the 
forge there. It’sa bad business as the 
snow's #0 deep.”’ 

It was of no use fuming about it. The 
only thing to be done was to hire, and «et 
out as s00n as possible. Before I could 
aay #0, however, I felt a hand on my arm, 
and turning, saw my military acquaint 
ance of the previous evening. We shook 
bande heartily. 

‘Can 1 beof any service?’ he asked. 
“J am just about to set out for home; and 
if your destination liesanywhere in my 
direction | shall only be too happy to give 
you @ seat 7” 

“J am going to Heronscourt, about fif- 
teen miles from here,’’ I replied, 

He started slightly, and sudcenly 
ehanged color. 

“] pass that placeon my way home; so 
that will be all right.” 

I thanked him again, but he replied, 
with a grave sinile, that be ought rather to 
thank me for my agreeable company. 

“My name, | ought to have told you be- 
fore,” Il said, “is Rupert Dormer. | am 
brother to the squire of Heronscourt.” 

He bowed, gave me one quick penetrat 
ing glaces; and then said, “And mine is 
Cariyon, sir, at your service. My father's 
place is about three miles beyond Herons 
| court.”’ 

During the journey to my brother's 
bouse, this young man became strangely 
silent; I do not mean unpleasantly #0; but 
the mention of my name seemed to have 
bad some peculiar effect on him, and I did 

not seek to penetrate the mystery, 

At last Heronscourt was reached. The 
lodge-keeper came out and threw open the 
great gates, and we passed on up the old 
avenue of elms, each of which #.00d silent 
and white, like some grim sentinel; the 
sunlight gleaming and scintiiiating on its 
frozen boughs. 

Os stopping, the footman #prang down 
to open the coach door,and J got out 
“You will surely come in,” I said to 
Cariyoo, “and receive my brother's 
thanks, as well as my own?” 

“No, 1am obliged to you,”’ he replied 
quietly, “J must get home as s00n as pos 
sible; my tather will be impatient.” And 
drawing bis glove, he offered me his band, 
it was cold asice, I saw him cast 4 rapid 
giance in the direction of the house, and 
then drive quickly away. 

“*f will keep my own counsel,’ | #aid to 
myself, ‘until ] see how matters stand. If 
suspect BOE mystery.”’ 

The hail door was now thrown open, 
and a troop of dogs of all sizes rushed out 
and surrounded ine. 

“Welcome to Heronscourt, my dear 
Kupert,”’ my brother said, a8 he wrung 
my hand. “But how did you come? 
That was surely not our carriage : hd 

J told him, as I divested myself of my 
heavy cape, of the misfortune that had be- 
fallen his vehicie, and that I had taken 
advantage of another, which was coming 
my way from Reading. Peter was to fol 





low witb my portmantleal as ™ Dn as ne 

had hed he eceesar y epeairs 4 ° 
(srace I A aime forwar a we 

me raiaily Sne was # aU! Ww aD 

and thoughtand acted entirely in acco 


ance with the will of the husband. 


| 


man had made a deeper impression on my | 
heart than | was aware of, for I am not, 
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“Where i« Violet ?’’ Noel asked pres | voung lady thet [ *«bould fall in love 


ently, on ushering me into the litrary, 
where a bright wood-fire was cheerfuliy 
crackling on the heartb. 

‘She hasa bad headache,” (irace an- 
swered, and is lying down in her own 
room.” 

“Has Sir George come in?” he asked 
again. 

Yeu, Noel, but he said 1 was not to dis 
torb Violet on his account.” 

leaw my brother frown and turn im- 
pationtly away. He pushed aside with 
his foot a setter that had taken bis place in 
front of the fire, snd sternly bade him be- 
gone, Then, smoothing his brow, he in- 
quired respecting my Journey. 

By-and by he and Grace leit mo to my- 
“elf for an bour, to rest after my traveia. 
It was very cheertul sitting there in the 
large armchair, before the fire; the snow 
and the cold quite shut oat, 

I must have falied asleep, for 1 was 
awakened by the door being softly opened, 
and a young lady coming into the room. 
It was Violet, though I hardly knew her 
again; she had grown into a woman now, 
1 could #66 at « gianes that she was beauti- 
fal. 

“Dear Uncie Kupert!"” she cried, and 
the next minute | bad her in my arma, 


| jastas | used todo when she wasa littie 


girl with rosy cheeks and joyous ways 
Kut where wasthe roses now? I won- 
dered, as | kiesed her, for ber face was 
colorieusa 

“famso giad you have come at last,’ 
shenaid. “i have wanted you for five 
years.’’ 

“Bat you won't want me any longer,” | 
said, in jet, ‘for | hear that you have 
someone 6lse.”’ 

She turned suddenly to me. “I want 
you more than ever, uncle,”’ she said, ina 
low tremulous tone; “but there ia the 
firet dinner beil. I must goand dress, I 


| forgot to tell you that Peter has returned.” 
| And abe disappeared, 


“Was that Violet?” her father asked, as 


| be entered, a moment later, 


“You,” | replied; “how she has grown! 
Bul, Noel, | think she looks delicate ”’ 
“Now, Kopert,” he said, ina provoked 
tone of voice, “that is nonsense, There is 
nothing atall tne matter with her, IJ aa- 
sure you she is quite well. Pray do not 
puiany idea of that kind into her head.” 
I said no more, but still beld my own 
opinion. 
. oe * * + 
The guests assembled round the dinner- 
table that evening, comprised an elderly 
widow, named Benson, who was a cousin 
of Grace's; a clergyman and bis wife, with 


‘their two daughters, lively giris who 


seemed to know how to talk; (irace’s half- 
»rother, Colonel Fenwick; and the young 
curate of the parisih, Mr. Fountain, who 
seemed devoted to the Misses Pringle; 
and jast, but not least, Sir George Cadger. 

“My fature son-in law,’’ as Noel termed 
him. “Heaven forbid!’ I said to myself, 
when I beard his name. When we en 
tered the drawing-room an hour after the 
jadies bad jeft us, I had a good opportun. 
ity of obwerving the man for whoin Violet 
was destined by ber father. 

He was small and thin, prematurely 
paid, and with a sprinkling of st! yellow 
hair, which stood up from his forehead, 
He spoke with «lisp, and every sentiment 
he advanced he ended with # jerky laugh. 





with.’ 

Violet had turned rosy-red. “But do 
you not know his name? Surely be must 
have told you?" 

“Lat me see,” 1 said refiectively, “his 
name was—Car—Car—I think it com- 
menced #o,"’ 

Violet turned pale as death, and with a 
great effort spoke, *Carlyon ?” 

“You, that was it. But you must come 
and show me the picture we were speaking 
of at dinner, Ie it in the library?” | 
asked, as her father approached. 

“No,” he said, “itis in thegallery. Vi, 
show your uncle the poriralt, and then 
come and play to us, Sir George wishes 
for some music,”' 

We went to the picture gallery. ‘There 
it i," Violet said, indicating the said 
picture. 

“Never mind the picture,’ 1 said. ‘1 
only wanted a littie freah air.”’ 

Violet looked gratetully at me. “Do 
you like him 7?” ahe asked. 

“Whot Carlyon?” 

“No,” she said, blushing again; “I 
meant Sir George Cadger."’ 

“My fair niece, 1 do not wish to be called 
upon to express my opinion upon Sir 
George. Carlyon, now, is a man after my 
own heart.’’ 

Here Violet laid her head on my shoul- 
der, and burat into tears, | had much ado 
to quiet her. I tried scolding, with no 
avail. Then S| fell to praising my young 
gentionan, and that at last had the desired 
effect 

Nhe smiled through her tears, and then 
took me into her confidence, It seemed 
that she and Captain Angus Carlyon bad 
fallon desperately in love with one 
another, that her fatber had forbidden him 
ever to think of his daughter, and bad de- 
nied him the hoase, 

In fact, Violet was never permitted to 
walk out alone, Indeed, she hated Sir 
(ioorge; but ber father insisted on their 
engagement, as Cadger was a wealthy 
man, and Carlyon @ poor one, with noth- 
ing to boast of butan ancient and honor- 
ablename. Violet clung to me as she 
toid me all this, and what could I do but 
comfort her, and wish Cadger at the 
deuce? 

So I told her to be brave, and not appear 
to cere, When restored to asulitable frame 
of wind, we re-entere) the drawing room, 
and Violet obediently took her barp, and 
played as ber father wished, Later on the 
singers came round and were invited into 
the ball, and supplied with cake and 
wine, After which they sang a stout carol, 
and, when that was weil over, we all went 
to bet, 

1 was awakened neat morning by a 
buret of vocal melody under ny window, 
accompanied by the plercing straina of an 
execrabiy handled violin, 

I then remembered that it waa Chriat- 
mnas Day. J wrapped up the velvet casein 
which the pearl necklaco reposed, and 
writing “With Uncle Kupert'« love’ on 
the outside, placed it among the presents 
by Violet's plate on the break last-table, 

I bed the satisfaction of seeing ber look 
delighted withit. She left ber seat and 
came round oie, and gave me the moat 
charming of thanks and kissea, 

Sir (i00rge looked Gisploased, and ele 
valed bia yellow eyebrows, but no one 


| noticed bin. As for Noel and Grace, they 


J thought | bad naver seen “A more 


miserable specimen of # man, and was 


mentaliy comparing him with the fine | 


figure and gentiemanly bearing of my 
jate traveling compsenion, when looking 


aside J found the eyes of Violet fixed upon | 


me with a most interested and Inqguirirg 
6x pression in them. 
1 emiled, and «be came and seated her 


asif next tomeon the sofa. How pretty | 


ashe looked, in her simple white frock, 
with a wide sash round her waist. I sei- 
dom notices women's dress, but there was 


a refinement about Violet's that drew my | 


attention. 
I wasthinking how my pearls would 
look on her fair white neck on the mor- 


soomied altoost a pleased as Vic lot. 

True, it had cost ine a small fortune, but 
would willingly bave given as much 
again to see the dear girl look #0 gratined, 
The Misses Vringie quite overwhelmed 
her with congratulations, 

We all waiked through the snow to 
church, Sir George Cadger escorting 
Violet, much lo her dislike; but as her 
father approved of the arrangement she 
offered no resistance, 

I «ew hin Offer hin arm, which she asa 
promptly delined. I had to walk with 
Mr-. Benson, the widow. How merrily 
the belle rang across the enow! 

Afer the service sundry doles and 


loaves of bread wee given away to the 


row, which would be Christinas Day. Sir | 
(George gianced round to discover what | 
had become of Violet, and seeing her be- 


side me, instantly weot and attached him 
aeifto the younger Miss Pringle. 

“You did not tell me how you managed 
to got here, Uncie Kupert.’ 

“| had the good fortune, my dear, to 


fallin with a most gallant young fellow 
He traveled with meto Keading; and, or 
fin "4 oe Oox VAN r Ageist mnie 6 
re “a 0W aye 
a ¢ 
wonaer wt he waa 
“An fficer, I should say iall, dark 


a:.d bandsome. Just the mau—il 1 werea 


; 
| 


poorer members of the congregation, 
1 saw Violet exchanging Christuias 
greetings with ihe old votmen, who 


tleseel ‘her sweet face 
“*) can’t think,” Sir George Cadger said 


aside ome, “bow Violet can stop talking 


to # parce! of oid paupere, It wouldn't do 
if she were Lady Cader, | can tell her,” 

a for ste tt Zz, then, for ber, that 

evale to that dignity,’ 1 re 
' 7 wari 
a 
a 
7 4 

4 . “ 
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passed amid 
it snowed 


And #0 Christmas Day 
much festivity and rejoieiog 


heavily all night and during the next day, | 


Thursday, #0 (hat we were all kept clone 
A thew set in, however, and 


prisoners. 
Fri 


the sun shone out gloriously on the 
day. 
My brother's guests were ail to remain 


at Heronseourt over New Your's Eve, 


when Grace purposed giving « dance WwW! 
| everything 


(irent prey 
we I 


welcome in the coming year. 
arations were being made for it, 
could not be of any use I asked 
drive me out in the pony chaise 

I thought the fresh air, tor, migit do 
her good. Sir George Cadger got wind of 
our Intention an: ) accompany 
ing 44, enying, that ne shonid drive, as he 
did not approve of Violet doing so. In 
wafer with him. 


and 
Violet 


io 


f insieted «© 


fact we should be much 
Violet looked at mein dewpair; ber father 
wald he wae gied that Cadger had thought 


of it; and sc we had to euternit 


We bad proceeded about a mile anda 
nalf on the road to Holwell (where Squire 
Cariyon resided at Tie Moat) when 
Cadger wished to turn up « narrow lane 
that led to Stockton, a remote and unin 
teresting village ll wiehed to cateh a 
giimpee of Cariyon s place, and «aid I 
preferred keeping on to Holwell, 

“Ah,” enid Cadger, With a sneer, ‘that's 
where that miseratie fellow Carlyon lives 
jan’t it?’ 

“Sir Ghoorge Cadger I replied, sternly 
“Captain Carlyon te a friend of mine, and 
Iwill not permit you t apy such an 
epithet to his mame tr vy pre-ence If 
you wish to repeat it | will give you an 
opportunity of doing ao elsewhere 

Had Violet not teen with us I ehonid 
have felt inclined to piteh him out inte 


Heturoced white and muttered 
t the same 


the snow. 
something between tia teeth. « 
time giving wny acoupie of savage 
with the 
thie particalar pony tread 
dergone. The 
bolted, the chaise semaying 
aida, 

“Violet, ' gasped Mir (ieorge, 
killed,” and be fung the reins 
lap. Then rising, 
into the We 
what became of hin, ! 
a forious pace, Violet 
reings, and held them firinty. 

“Do not athe wale 
steady and 
best chance iain @itting #till. 

We had now turned a bend in 
and were passing the high ivy covered 
palings that enecliowed m@ park, 
yarda ahead of o# a tnan Jumped the fence 


the j; 


whit, which 


cuts ati indignity 
on 
he 


eldate 


never before 


CON ee eT ~ was that 


from 


“T ehall be 
io her 
it 


to see 


on 
he euddean!y lear ‘ 


hed no time 
r we dashed on at 


hed taken the 


ano. 


ina 
“our 


move,’ to 116, 


tine of vores: 


collected 


the road, 


when three 


and suddenly s@eiz™) the pomy by the 
head, The animal pranced tn vain, for 
our deliverer heid him as#in a vice. Ina 
few moments the pong wae pacified and 
turned to the tank for # mouthful of 
rasa, 

Violet and | got outof tlhe carriage ] 
warmly grasped the hand of Captain 
Carlyon, for it waa he, and then turned to 
chide our refractory steed. | pretended 
not to see what was going on, for Cariyon 
had turned to Violet and was kissing ber, 
In a few minutes | faced alero! again, and 
gave Carlyon an sceount of the way in 
which our adventure had been brought 


about, of couree omitting the unfortunate 


mention of fia name 


“Victet behaved ravely, | eaicdl, as | 
patied her cheek “She i just the girl 
for e soldier's wife 

“l am quite of your opinion, Mr. 
Dormer,’’ Carlyon replied demurely. Vio 
let blushed furiously, and | saw tear fill 


her ~~“ hastened to give aturn to 
the We talking for 
full ten minutes longer. 

“Now, captain,’’ I rald at last, “if you 
would pot mind driving us back as far as 
the of my brother's park-wall, I 
shal! feel extremely obliged to you, fer i 
think the animal }« marked dangerous.’ 

“With the grestest pilessure,’’ Cariyon 
promptly replied. | eaw bin look at Vio 
let, and she «miled insisted 


i 


convereation. 


ayer, 
stood 


ec ormer 


in return. I 


on her ettting bewide Lim, and off we went 
towards home, the pony tebaving like a 
jamb. Carlyon drove siow/ly, in fact, per 
mitted the animal to was think they 
were too happy ts tek eo we jogged 
on in alence Nothing was to be ecen of 
Cadger; and when we pel he park 
wall,a he ceptain got out, I anid 

‘Srall you beat home to-morrow afi 
noon, Captain Cariyor for 1 think f 
walking overt see ¥ and paving my 
ree pacts good father ? 

if an , 4 he 

enne 
en ” 
‘, 

wins y a 
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pert,”’ abe eanid presentiy, “you would 


| have made such « pice papa.” 

“] t) ought of doing s0 once, my dear, 
but my sweet girl died, and I never saw 
another whom I could like asa weil” 

Violet lifted my hand and kissed 
“Poor uocie,”” was all she said; 
wata world of affection and sympethy in 
her voice 

When we entered the house we found 
in confosion. Sir eorge 


it 


| Cadger had been brought home in a neigh- 
i 


bors cart with aeprained ankle. He said 
he bad been thrown out of the pony car- 
riage! Noel was about to set off in search 
of us, and Grace was wild with appreben- 
mii 
pearance. Cadger had 
his room, and the groom 


horeehack for the doctor. 
. > * 


n. 
been removed to 


sent off on 


break fa«t. 


-6xt morning, after re 


hie time in the library. 


“Now, Noel,”’ | eaid, as soon 24 re be 


ATT one, and 


daughter ae I 


isa rich man, and J a poor 


cannot portion ny would.” 

“Noel,” | replied, “Il bawe teen at same 
troubie inte Cadger’sa pe- 
ecuntary position, | find his estate re 
heavily mortgaged, that my gentie 
man has contracted some toleraty heavy 


in inquiring 
and 
and 
garmobiitig detts.”’ 
“The denes he exclaimed Noel, 


“Hiow do you 


has!’ 
atopping short in his waik 
know thia?”’ 

“l fbappen to be aecuainie’’ witha man 
who isintimate with bim. It bad heard ali 
about him before l came here: and | assure 
you my information i réliatie.’ 

“Why did net tell me 
before 7"’ 
tell that Cadyer was 
view for Viciet?" 

Noe. groaned, and i “Now 
1 want you to listen quietly to what I have 


you this 


eould | pommibly 


hed oon 


far Noel, how 


tne man you 


continued : 


to may You know that when | adopted 
Frank, our poor s ster Hachel’s son, and 
brought him upto my business mm tne 


ellty. that it was only natural that | should 


do something for him ?’ 


Noel assented, and | went on “tie has 
not turned out well; wild, in feet, and bas 
(disappointed ine grievous! y ais rich 
nan, aX YOU know, and have dernied to 
leave the bulk of my maney sew here. 
Now, if Violet is silowed to marry the 
man ihal | should wish —— 

‘Cariyon, Lauppose ? Noe: interro pied 


growing angry again. 
“You have lt. Cariyon | mean 
ten, anda ian of honor.” 


axentie 


“As poor asa chureh mouse! 


“That is what lam coming t iI[f Vio 
let does not marry Captan. Cariyon, i 
sbali leave the greater part of my property 
to tion 

Noel grew quite redin the face ‘And 
if she does marry bio 7 he asked. 

“In that care,’’ | repiled, “] sball settie 
five hundred a year upon her 4t once, ana 
Sixty thousand to come to her at my 
death, What more ' will not promise 

Noel stared at me in uller seteni« 
ment 


“Do you mié@an it?’ he said at last 

“Kvery word of it," I siowly: 
“butonty if she marries Carlyon.”’ 

Noel paced the room in silence full 
five minutes longer; then iurned and heid 


replied 


for 


out his band to me. 


“I givein. Indeed I shouit be a brane 
to hoid out after so generous an offer. She 
shail marry Carlyon, ifihe will have her 


now. And you shall arrange it your own 


way.” 
Wesbook banda, and 


soon afterwards 





our interview ended. Violet wes not t 
be told at present; and ihere wae Cadger 
to wettie with. 
That afternoon Noel's groom drove n 
ver tothe Moat, a fine old pane t 
the reign of Flizabeth, ar { 
i by woods leafless now Med Ge 
now mutifol the place 
‘ 
‘ . 4 we 
~«! 4 ‘ gen . 
w ne I Aj ta ae) see é “ 
’ ~ . 


but there | 


How relieved they were at our ap- | 


quested Noel to epare me a few minutes of | 


shut the door, “we came near having @ 
vory ugly accident yesterday afternoon. 
Violet might bave heen seriously in- 
jured 

“You,” he replied gravely, ‘Il am only 
too thankful, I assure you, Kupert, that 
you escaped as you did. But Cwiger, the 
doctor says, will be confined to thik oom 
for a week to come ”’ 

‘So much the better,” | growie! 

‘You don’t like tim, KRopert? 

‘No, | do not | consider nim a very 
unfit sniter for Velen 

‘That isimy affair,’’ retorted Nee hav- | 
ing angrily upand down the roan “hie 


ong | 


| the drawing-room, 





I conid see that father and son were 


| deeply attached to eac’s other; the former | 
I 


| regarding the latter with evident pride. 
| was the bearer of a long epistie from Noel 
|to the captain, who, asking our indal- 
| gence, took it into the window recess to 
read. 

I heard him give a quick exclamation of 
pleasure, while his father cast sundry 
giances of anxiety in bis direction from 
' time totime. When he had read it twice 
through he asked the squire to read it 
aio. 

“] have no secrets from my father,” he 
| said to me with a smile. 

The letter was a bandeome one for Noel: 
and though injury had heen done tnem, 
| Sqaire Carlyon and his son both possessed 
generous hearts, and reatily forgave 
where they saw-no true condition for an 
oflence. Nay, they went further tn this 
| case; they resolved to forget also. 

There was an invitation enclosed, from 
No#! and Grace to thé captain, to go to 
Heronscourt for the dance on New Yéar’s 
Eve, and they would be pleased, they 


| ward, if he would lead the opening minuet 


with Violet. 

Tuesday evening arrived; the prepara- 
tions were all completed for the reception 
of the guests invited. Violet looked 
lovely in a low-necked white satin gown, 
with sandaHed shoes to match 
were round her neck, and they were the 
only ornament she would wear. 

She looked happier too owing, 
cout, to the absence o1 Sir George Cad ger, 
who bad mysteriousiy driven off that 
morning, withouta word of explanation 
woany one. 

According to appointment Angus Carl- 
yon came 6ariy, and had a most satisfact- 
ory interview with Noel in the library. 
Then my brother went off to the draw- 
ing-room, which had been cleared for 


no 


dancing, and I called Violetto me in the 
all 

“Wouid you mind, my dear,’ I said, 
fetching my anuff box from the library 
table. Tam not so active as | used to 
be.” 


She ran off, and opened the library door. 
I beard her stop suddeniy, and ery, “An- 
gue!" then the door was shut, and I went 
of chuckling over the success of my ma 
newovre. 

Halfan-hour afterwards they entered 
she on his arm, and 
both radiant. 

There was a lovely colorin her cheeks 
as she went Straight upto her father and 
kissea biu:; then she came to me and 
fairly hugged m-. 

What might have happened next I don’t 
know, but the entrance of guesta pre 
vented any further demonstration of hap 
piness. 

fone thing | am sure, and that ia, that 


Angus and Violet danced far too often to 
gether that night. 

Just attwelveo'cliock there was a ces 
wal ef our festivities. The hail-door 


was opened to let the new year in, and the 
nextinstant thé chureh bells pesied ont 
eir joyous welcome. 

Angus Carlyon stand- 
ng hand in hand, looking out 
moonlit park, and heard him whisper as 
he nent over her, “The new year, indeed, 
bring? happiness to ua, my darling.” 


The March Winds. 


k P. 


l saw Violet and 





RY A 
S | write this, March is here again. I 
love this wild, blustering weather. 


A 


1g and shrieking round the house: rat- 


| farewell; on the morrow he 


' 


' 








| —“Se sball it be, sir. 


' 


My pearis | 








over the 


$$$ 
——_—_$_$<—<—= 


would be on 





his way to a far distant land. 

It wae the old story. Paul and | loved 
each other, and were engaged without the 
coneent of our friends. When Paui 
to my ‘ather on the subject, he refused to 
“ection that relation between us, ang 
sterniy bade him never again to mention 
such a thing, as be had different views tor 
biv daughter's future. 

“Bot Margaret loves me, sir,” Pleaded 
Paal; “sbe understands my circu 
and would be content to share my humbie 
nome until my energy and perseverance 
gain « better one.” 

“Very fine sentiment, doubtiens,” said 
my father; “but I happen to be one of the 
sceptics about ‘love in a cottage,’ and aij 
ibat sort of thing. Margaret thinks lize 
every young, inuxperienced girl. In » 
few years she will be wiser, and more 
capabie of judging on such 
mesntime, I certainly shall not allow her 
inexperience to lead her into any folly; 
and, if you take my advice, Paul Day, 
you will give up all idea of marriage un- 
til your circumstances are cifferent, and 
your position and future prospects better 
Justify such a proposal as that you have 
now made.”’ 

Paul's face flushed proudly as he replied 
I will not again 
*peak t© you on this matter until | haves 
bome and position worthy of Margaret. 
All that is possible for mortal 1 wiil do to 
gain thie object; and if human 
end will are of any avail, the day shall 
surely come when you will freely give 
your eemsent to this dearest hope of my 
lite.” 

The next day Paul came and toid me 
hie plans. He would leave home and 
ecuntry; and in a far-off land, where 
honest toil was better appreciated, or 
better recompensed, he would endeavor 
te gain wealth for my sake. 

The separation would be sad, but not 
very long, he hoped, for he would struggie 
hard, and, by some means, win the smiles 
of Dame Fortune. Then he would re 
turn, and proudly claim me as his bride. 
He did not once qnestion if 1 would be 
faithfal during bis abeence, He measured 
my heart by his own deep, earnest love, 
and wa «atisfied. 

Se, om that cheerless November after- 
noon, he came to bid me farewell. I pass 
lightly over that time, for even now I can 
scarceiy bear to think of it. Hour after 
hour passed unheeded as we sat with 
clasped hands, dreading to speak those 
last word= Paul had to be on board that 
nignt, but not till the latest possible mo- 
ment did he rise to go. 

“You will write constantly, darling,” 
he said. “Your letters will be all I shail 
have of comfort ont there; and as I go 
away silittic time for your sake, Maggie, 
| shall expect that you will for my sake 
be brave, and cheerful, and hopeful. Your 
love will be the one great joy of my lils, 
my talieman midst all danger and tempta 
tions 

“Let us Jove as much as possible, forget 
this perting, and during the time of our 
separation (which Heaven grant may not 
be long), jet us live in the prospect of re- 


union. That hope will be my daily in- 


' darling, and keep you 


it ia delicious to hear the wind roar- | 


tiing all the doors and windows, whistiing . 


Gown the chimneys, and then moaning 
awa, ip tne distance, with a last faint sigh 
that sugeesia volumes of subdued, sweet 
thoughts, and fills the soul with inex 
prewilble yearnings. 

This afternoon, as I sit by the fire listen- 
ing ihe storm of wind and rain, it 
brings freshly to my mind a March mem- 
ory of long ago, to which I ever look back 
with thankfulness, and calm, indeserib- 
able Joy 

To make the story plain, I must go still 
further beck, to the eve of my eighteerth 


ta 


rinday. It was a cold, wet day towards 
he end of November, one of those 
goomy, cheeriess cays for which the 
nih is proverbial, when in the gather- 
ng derkness I stood by our little parior 
window to watch for Paul Day. 
ainfully anxious was my wat 
. tn peat alirmost audit 
a ena 4 rt i ntr aad nyeeif ¢t 
+ aimnees, that | w ' my 
his gri« y any demonstration of my 
was then coming to bid me 


spiration, Maggie; it will nerve my arm 
and strengthen my heart, and form part of 
my life and being. God bless you, my 
in health and 
safety till I return !’’ 

For another moment he held me close to 
hie beart, gave me another affectionate 
kiss, and was gone before I had voice 
say aword. Ere the next day’s dawn he 
Was miles away. 

* + : 

When Paul had been away two years 
my father died. It was a sad blow, par- 
ticularly as my mother was in delicate 
health, and we were i«ft quite unprovided 
for. 

Everything depended upon me, and | 
trem >ied at a responsibility to which I felt 
inadequate. But lI saw the necessity of 
immediate action, and resolved on ™y 
mother’s account to do something which 
would prevent my leaving home. 1 bad 
recourse to teaching, and it answered tol- 
erably. : 

In a few months I had about twenty !it- 
tle girle to instruct in the usual branches 
of a piain English education, with the ru- 
diments of music and French. 

I wes naturally fond of children, 
often found teaching dull, monotonous 
work,— plenty of toil, with but little re 


but 


ecompense, and but a scanty smoup of 
Satisfaction. 
My dear motber, too, sadly felt the 
hange in our circaumetances, andi ws 
very anxious about her health. %* 
straggied bravely on, in the bope 
brighter days coming. I endeavored © 
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act for the best, and left results to a higher, 
wi<er Power. 

4 great source of consolation and com- 

rt were Paul’s constant long letters—so 
fall of affection, and sympathy, and hope. 
st last in the Spring succeeding my 
‘atper’s death, I had one announcing his 
anticipated return. 

“| have not done so well as I had 
noped,” he wrote; ‘‘but have lately specu- 
lated to the extent of my means, and have 
heen tolerably successfulin that way. I 
have now embarked allina new specula- 
tien, by which, if fortune favors me, I 
shall gain the object tor which I came out. 
It is, as you may suppose, a great risk, 
and lam daly anxious about it; I find it 
desirable to go up the country to watch re- 
sults, and to attend to some other busi- 
ness I bave on hand. The only drawback 
to this arrangement is, that it will hitherto 
interrupt our reguiar correspondence. 
Mach as I shall mise your precious writ- 
ten words, Maggie, | think that it is best 
that you now cease writing, as probabiy 
your letters would never reach mé, my 
future movements being 80 uncertain. 
And you must not, love, feel anxious or 
anhappy, if Lam prevented wriiing as 
usual; possibly I may have no means of 
sending letters from where | am now 
going. Bat if this business turns out suc- 
cessful 1 shall soon be with you, dear 
Maggie. You may expect me by the fal! 
of the first autumn leaves, 

How giad I was of this news. I counted 
the days almost the hours, to the time he 
named. ‘Only a few months,” I thongbt; 
“then he will be here, My kind, noble 
Paul.”’ 

Alas! what short sighted mortala we 
are. We build air castles, forgetting how 
sliighta breath may destroy them; we 
atretch out for ourselves a brilliant fature, 
forgetting that shadows may drift across 
our path, and change to bitter disappoint- 
ment our sunny Visions of joy. 

* * = a * * 

September jad come. Then I daily 
looked for Paul; but he came not. As the 
days and weeks sped on, bringing meno 
tidings of him, my heart sickened with 
hope deferred, and 1 was seriously ill, so 
ill, that the least exertion was agony to 
mé, and life seemed only endurable when 
I could shut out all sight and sound, and 
remain in undisturbed solitude, 

lt wasa low, nervoun fever, the doctor 
said, brought out by ovér-anxiety. I! 
must have rest and change; with that he 
boped soon to cure me. 

Dr. Marsh had known us in better days, 
and was one of our few remaining friends. 
He wasa merry, hearty bsechelor, about 
forty. Hecouild not be called handsome, 
buta whole fund of goodness lay beneath 
a somewhat rough exterior. 
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ment more practicable; so I announced six 
weeks’ vacation, truly thankful for the 
prospect of rest and quietude. 

Then the doctor ordered me to get in 
readiness to remove to his house on the 
next day, saying, he meantto have my 
mother and me there for a few weeks, 
whether we would or no. 

Expostulation was quite in vain; he 
ov7ér-ruled every objection. My mother 
was easily silenced by an assurance that 
the change was absolutely necessary to 
my health. 

“Yon are very ungrateful to hesitate 
about deing me this little favor, Mar- 
garsi,”” he said to me; “and I assure you 
it would put me to serious inconvenience 
if you refused; for I have reckoned on 
having your mother to superintend ar- 
rangemen'ts tor my Christmas parties; and 
you—well, you set to work and get strong 
as fast as you can, then we'll find employ- 
ment for you, toa,.”’ 

Very pleasant were those few weeks 
spent at the doctor's house; pleasant in 
spite of my weakness, and the dull pain 
at my heart. It was delicious to lie on 
those laxurious couches, watching my 
mother move about the room, or listening 
to their subdued voices, as she and Dr. 
Marsh talked over the daily news. 

I can give no idea of his kindness to me; 
one balf of it could never be spoken. By 
tarns he talked to me, read to me, or 
mate me teik to him. He seemed in 
tuitively to know what would suit me best 
at the right moment; and somehow lI al- 
ways felt better after those conversations; 
they had a refreshing strengthening etlect 
oo me, for which iwy heart thanked him 
at Iny tongue never could have done, 

As I grew stronger, the doctor took me 
daily walks or drives. Then came the 
parties, in whicn 1 was made to take an 
active part. Very hard work | found it, 
to appear gay. with such a weight of sor- 
row pressing on wy heart; but, forthe 
sake of those who loved me, and whom |! 
loved so dearly, I exerted myself to the 
nimost, So the time passed until the end 
of January. 

it was a clear, frosty afternoon, the last 
day of our stay with Dr. Marsh. He had 
been away since early morning, and my 
mother had gone home to prepare for our 
return. Seated in an easy chair before the 
giowing fire, | was enjoying alone, and 
for the last time, the delicious quiet and 
comfort of that pleasant dining room. 

In a few days my schoo! duties would 
commence again, and very wuch | shrank 
from the renewal of toil and weariness. | 
was e great coward just then, for | believe 
the comfort of the last few weeks had 
spotied me; I felt unable to rise up and 
face my trouble; I conid not be cheerful 





His good-natured face and hearty jaugh 


gained the good will of all with whom he 


came in contact; and he possessed that un- | 


definable, magnetic attraction which is 


sure to gain friends, and ksep them. He 


lived ina large red brick house, nestied 
among tail, sheitering trees, 


From the outside view you wouid have | 


thought it was rambling and old fashioned; 
but directly you passed the tbresboid, 
and peeped into the cozy, well-furnished 
pariora, that idea would be dispelled. 
With his pleasant, luxurious bome, and 
comfortable income, it was a wonder to 
many that the doctor never married. Had 
he felt so disposed, 1 do not think he 
would have found much difficulty in gain- 
ing a wife, 

if rumor was correct, there were mnany 
who coveted that position; but he never 
seamed to entertain the idea of matri- 
mon y. 

He confessed to being very fond of 
ladies’ society, and his politeness and 
hospitality to them were unbounded; but 
he was never known to pay marked at- 
tention in: any particular quarter, 0, a5 
the time passed on, he was looked upon 
by all as a confirmed old bachelor. 

A kird, true hearted friend the dmtor 
proved to us. From thetimeof my tath- 
ers death he was our self-constituted 
xuardian. He adjusted ali our little difh 
culties, and belped us in 6very possibile 
way. 

leannot think what we should have 
done without him. During my iilness he 
was inestimable. Every day he paid mea 
professional visit, and every evening hi- 
servant appeared with some littie celicacy 
in the shape of a chicken, or jeliy, or some 
soch dainties as are specially recom- 
mended to invalids. 


He insisted that 1 must give up acl 


a ne, iaughbingily 'e g me Ww 
atlternpt to make me w on 
y obeyed him in a nings 
Fortunately it was near the Cnristma 


idays, which made such an arrange 


and hopeful. 

That afternoon, mastered 
me in my weakness | buried my face 
in the cushions, and wep. long and bit- 
teriy. I was glad it was nearly dark when 


depression 


the dactor came in, thai he mnight discover 
no trace of imy grief; yet | fancied he 
partly guessed the truth, he was so un- 
usually gentie. 

He came and sat down hesida me in the 
firelighbt, and talked long and earnestly, 
until | was able to look »eyond the mist 


land clouds of earth t» the ono é6terna! 


light that knows no shadow nor change, 

After a time ! made an attempt to thank 
the doctor for ail his kindness. | aesured 
him bow much pleasure the visit bad 
given meé and iny mother, how much 
good it bad cone mé, and how unspéeak 
ably grateful we were to him. 

“If I could oniy do something for you 
in retarn, Dr. Marsi,’’ i said, “but I 
never can 

“You can, Margaret, if you will,’ he 





said, still pressing my hand, and looking | 


into tne fire. 

“How, doctor? 
for you?’ i asked 

“Stay here, littie one,” he replied, turn- 
ing bi- face tuii Upon ine, 

{ looked the astonishment I could not 
speak. He regarded mé steadily for a few 
moments, and then said, “I love you, 
Margsret; and aithough Iam some years 
older than you, ! think I could make you 
happy, at least I will try if you will let 
me. If you believe this, Maggie—if you 
ean endure to iive wilh me in this home 


What is it that 1 can do 


l ask you to #tay a8 ite mistress, to be my 


wife. Do I ask too much?” 
| hid my face in my bands to kee ack 
the tears that were «0 ready t& mit Dr 
Marsh bad know Pau! er * left Eng 
a at f ' A a 
va r 
AR 
F - 4 4 
ave “ ‘ 
é atas ‘ en 


him, and putting my handsin hia, frankly | 
told him alll When I bad finished there | 
were tears in other eyes than mine. 

“I knew nothing of this, dear Mar- 
garet,”’ hersaid. “I thought your engage 
ment to Paul Day had been broken of! 
s0Omeé time ago, or, believe me, the words 
I spoke just now should never have 
pas-ed my lips. Forgive me for causing 
you this pain, and let me still be your 
friend. I shall now consider it my right 
to take care of you until Paul comes 
home.”’ 

Thon, bending down, the doctor kissed 
me as tenderly as my own father might 
have done, 

hd . . - . . 

My mother and | settled down to the 
old way again; the even routine of our 
life only varied by an occasional day 
spent with Dr. Marsh, or his evening 
Visitstous, If not quite happy, I had at 
least grown calmer; intense anxiety had 
given place to a quiet earnest hope. 

Although Paul's protracted absence and 
long silence sadly perplexed me, yet of 
the sincerity of his affection, of his con- 
stancy, I never entertained the slightest 
doubt. If he was living, I felt aure ! 
should one day see him again: could I but 
have been assured of his safety I shouid 
have been sati«fiecd. 


Phe day was wild and «stormy, even for 
March; the wind shrieked avd roared furt- 
ousty round the house, and the rain came 
in fitful gusts between the pauses, | stood 
at the ee hool room window after the child 
ren were gone, watching the drifting 
clovas, and istening to the wild music of 
the wind. 

It was lo me a most enjoyable time, and 
| s00n forgotail exterior things, and re- 





lapwed into one of my old reveries, When 
it grew darker I «at by the tire, and muat 
have fallen asieep, for | was quite «tartied 
when thescheoo!l door bastily opened, avd 
the doeetor’s voice said, “Are you there, 
Margaret ?"’ 

“Yes, Lam here, Dr. Marsh,'’ I replied, 
and I stirred the fire into a blaze that he 
might eee me 

“Then come out of your corner, little 
dormouse,”” he said ‘Lt have a friend 
with me whom I 
little time, while I talk to your mother.’’. 

I rose up quickiy, and stepped forward 
to shake hands, when the fiekering fire- 
light revealed a Stranger standing but a 
step behind the doctor. 

Surely I knew that form! Was 1 
dreaming ? Could it be possible? To did 


wish you to entertain a 


not scream, nor taint: but | stood motion- 
less, breathless, every power of movement 
forthe moment sspended, every nerve 
strung up to the most intense agony 


The next instant the stranger's arinis 


were around me;l was pressed to jis 
heart after the cold tender fashion, and | 
knew it wae Paul, 

Explanations were soon made. Succe 


had bean tong in coming; but Paul had de 


eee 


termined notte write unt he bad good 
news 'o impart at taet fortune favored 
him. 

Then he came by the first ship that! 


sailed, leaving acetier to go by the regn 
lar mai! steamer, which be expected would 
a few weeks precede his arrival The mail 
had been delayed by @ Siightaceident, # 
Paul arrived before « letter. 

rhe March winds bad aceelerated tine 


progress of the stilp, "he ead, and brougt 


him to me sconer than he ad expected 
Amidst tne smilies ar tare of Ape 
weather Pau! and repeate! the my 
words which bound our tives together 
reminded bim of it being proverliaily an 


uniuck y month,’ ithe teld me he was 


“la 
willing to brave the consequences, rather 
than wait any ‘onger. 

And though years have jpus#ed since 
then, our experience can testify that April 
vows and April deets are nel alwave fool- 
ish, but may sometinies resulitin ‘ife long 
happiness 


Two years afterour marriage a eousin 


of Paul's came t viet u* She was not 
very young, nor very earntiful, tit we 
aon learned to va her leariy 

Sie was a brigh'-eye merry wir full 
of fun and inne t of nt with a 
kind, noble heart, ° © and gener 


At Home and Abroad. 


“Living pictures’? cannot be ealled a 
modern invention, since ts te claimed that 
they were firat employed by Mademe de 
(ieniia forthe purpose of educating the 
Due d' Orleans’ children, whose governess 
she was, With the helpof several famous 
artists she arranged pictures of historical 
scenes, which ladies of the Freneh Court 
posed for 

A famous restaurant ia Vienna poses. 
sen A remarkable tablectoth, on which are 
inscribed the signatures of the majority of 
the reigning sovereigns of Europe, ihe 
members of the House of Hapabuarg, and 
of the mejority of the celebrities tn art, 
music, and letters, The names were 
written on the cloth in pencil, the proprie 
tress o7 the establishment after wards care 
fully embroidering them. 

An yet there is only one professional 
woman diver, She is now thirty-eight 
years of age, and for the past ten years has 
been engaged in diviog for eponge off the 
coast of Florida. Her buasband ie named 
Pedro Gomes, and comes from a large 
family of sponge divers. He was taught 
Eoglishman in 
Maderia, and going to Central America, 
met the woman who la pow hie wife. Afver 
toelr marriage she took to diving with the 
greatest zeet, and now performa the most 
hazerdous and dangerous parts of tbe 
work, She carries les armor than her 
husband, and has invented a helmet with 
asysiem of alr-pipes, the seeret of which 
inalone known to herself and her hus 
band. 


scientific diving by an 


With thie belmet on she can wan 
der about a sunken wreck without the 
least fear of the air communteation with 
the upper world ceasing, and boasts 
proudly of having madea thousand de 
escent into the dap ibs of the aaa, 


A moat novel iaw suit wee recently 
heard in Paris, raising a question which 
has probably pever before been brought 
into acourt of law. An advertisement 
agenthad the wholeof the frentof the 
house in which his offfee was situated, 
painted a brilliant red. Immediately op 
posite on the other side of the street were 
the shops of amilliner, a silk merchant 
anda jeweler, whoene and all declared 
that the reflection of the right red in 
their windows made it ion powible for their 
customers to distingnish the proper eolor 
ofthe material or stones they were buy 
ing. They therefore invoked the aid of 
the law to compel the advertisement ager t 
to change the color of the paint: he on his 
ai fe contended that he eould employ any 
color he chose, and the court found the 


diteultt lo decide that tt deferred 
4 judgment indefinitely, whieh PPeane 
bat provably mo verdict will ever be 


viven. In those days whe * much gaudy 


‘olor is used In advertisement, il weouid be 
really an Interesting pp t In Optics to 
know whether their reficetion is sufficient 


© aflect the appearance of other « rs 


Phat humanity can bea anything to 


which it is acecustotet im @arly ite is 
proved bv the selection «af sleepin K places 
for thew chi.dren y the nalive women 


living in the slopes of the ifimalaya moun 


tains [hey are obliged! to werk in the 
infor the yreater par’ of the day, and 
liggtiient tapeworm t ‘SS lraocrdimary ex 
j™ mt for KOO pit Lie ivf ren epulet 
wih ist they are awa [ ' hhaetaye Hhefore 
work} ine r hea (hey swad 

lie their inter tree y writ teas 
agyox, leaving Only the lace em pred Then 
they juace ! tinder 3 t@lipe of reek 
from which weleriaa ing Ky means 
ofa bam lw t y* . | water ia 
marie to tn " ‘ ‘’ » 7 head lhe 
arip; Koltie water seens to havea lul 
ling effect upeor ' iren, for they 
aro ae - A ‘ an«d re 
tyiath) inne mies UG Che inet re reture 
Then the ar wrapped, cried, and feat 
Phe natives deciare (his salem ' te rrecvet 
beneficial to the ettiel’s lpewmith, as daly 
en er faw t ‘ « ‘ 
tren ‘ growing p, f host part 

r ‘ “ 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


tHE BLUE-LHINA DOW. 





BY SHIKLA. 





F is the very ogiiest dog I ever 

“| saw. Why do you keep bim, 

Claire, when you have such heaps 

ef pretty things? Look at bis staring 

eyes! If he were my dog, ! 
him Uoggier.”’ 

The bluechina bulidog that stood on 
the cabinet understood every word of this 
unkind epeech. 

He knew be was ugly, but, still, ithurts 
to be told so in plain, unvarnished lan 
guage. It is so much easier Lo bear things 
that are not spoken. 

His mistress laughed and pretended to 
pat his blue-china back. 

“He belongs to a period—before our 
time, Amy—when people went crazy over 
ugly bite of chine. | dare say poor old 
Goggler was quite fashionable once, and 
bed bis admirers, You must not deapise 
him: bulldogs are said to be very faith- 


ful creatures, and this one is true blue, 


you sea."’ 
With that she dusted him with her 
pocket handkerchief. It tickled, but tiog 


gier knew it was kindly meant, and bore 
itowith firmness, Indeed, at that moment 
hie gratitude was such that e could have 


died for his young mistresa, 


“Now, that litle figure i« really ex 
quisite,” said Amy, pointing to a bine 
and white china maiden, with a wide 


brimmed hat, holding a basket of flowers 

“That isa littie Dutch girl; she came 
from Delft. |) value her very much be 
cause she was a present,” said Claire; ‘but 
Im fond of my old blue dog too,”’ she 
a tcfed aailing. 

When the two had gone away, (ioggler 
began to reflect. 

Once—how long ago he had forgotten — 
there stood the writing tabe a littie 
witeh woman ina long cloak and a tall 
hat, and she seemed to be riding a broom- 
stick 

As a watterof fact, the witeh woman 
wae a pen wiper—but this, too, Goggler 
bad forgotten, for it was some time since 
ehe had flown, perhaps on her thorough 
bred broomatick, Into the dust bin. 

Trey bad several conversations logether, 
and ome thing that the witch women told 
hin Goggler suddenly recollected, 

“In every day,’ she said, “there is a 
eertain magic minute when, «f you wish 
for anything, your wish will certainly 
come true. Kut nobody knows when the 
exact minute is, and ‘tis a wondertul piece 
ef luck if you light upon it.”’ 

The biue dog turned this over 
im hie mind, 

“if Leould onty hit upon the right min 
ute,” he thought, “1 might repay my dear 
iittie mistress for her kindness, The dit 
fieulty is that oné does not know whether 
it comes in the day or in the night.”’ 

Ali the same, Goggler set about wishing, 
and kept on valiantiv for three days, sleep- 
ing as little as hecould. Attioeend of 
thie time he wes as tired as if he ha 
trotted forty miles 

“Ll have spoken to you #0 often, but you 
won't answer,’’ sighed a gentle voice, and 
the blue dog gave a start. 

It wae the little Dutch maiden who 
spoke. Nhe looked extremely pretty, but 
rather fragile, and it struck Goggler that 
she was worried about something. 

“lam sure | beg your pardon,” said he; 
“lam very absent-minded. Is there any- 
thing I ean do for you?" 

“TL should like to ask your advice,”’ said 
the Dutch figure anxiously. ‘You know 
the Chinaman who standson a pedestal 
behind me? Well, be says be is tired of 
being stuck up there, and that he wants to 
get down, and go out in the world. 

“Ifiwill movea little to the right, he 
thinks he can climb down without break- 
ing himeeif, but then 1 am afraid of mov- 
ing to the right. 1 am dreadfully near the 
mige es it ia’ 

“Don't you move a step!’ cried the blue 
dog warmly; “the Chinaman is a bully: | 
know bim of old, Let him stay where he 

the world doesn't want him.” 

The Chinaman's eyes rolled with rage. 
“My cap and pigtail!’ he cried, ‘put it 
be the worse for the young woman if 
she doeen't get out of my way.’’ 


on 


earefulily 


a 


wi. 


troge! 
mistakabie 


er showed his teeth in such an un 


manner that the Chinaman 


ino more 


') . ? ‘ 


‘ ut e frightened 


a 


went on the bive 


very 


» wonder, for you are 80 pretty 


should eall | 
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Alt «which the little blue and white iady 
hinsbed with pleasare. 

(soggier eet to work again wishing, and 
sighed to think that the locky minute 
might have passed while he was talking. 

It wee a great effort to krep bis mind 
continually upon thie one point, but he 
was a dog of immense determination, and, 
as his owner had said laughing, true blue. 

‘The Chinaman says he wil! come down 
in spite of us all,’ whispered the Dutch 
maiden more than once, but ber words 
fell upon deaf «ara. 

Gioggler was too much taken up with 
his own thougbta, and the flower-gir!, be- 
ing a timid little thing, did not like to be 
troublesome 

No she amothered her fears as well as 
ahe couid, and tried not to shake when 
she heard the Chinaman growling behind 
her. 

“I waa happier in dear old Delft,’’ she 
sighed; ‘we were all Dutch there, and no- 
body got into a temper or wanted to go out 
and see the world. Andthe country was 
eo delightfully flat—you never saw one of 
those dreadful, Jangerous hills there.” 

The biue dog was beginning to despair; 
he had wished several thousand wishes, 
but he felt quite certain that not once had 
he come upon the magic minute, He was 
con ¥ineet In hie china heart that had he 
lone 8a, something would have told him. 

“| wonder if that witch woman was 
taking fun of me?” he thought. 

One evening Goggler feil asleep at bis 


post; at least, Le was dozing. All at once 


acry of terror arose, It came from the 
Duteb girl 
‘Hetp! help! [ am falling!’ she 


shrieket, and the blue dog saw that the 
discontented Chinaman had been as good, 
or a® bad, a= his word, 

He had come lumbering down from his 
petestal and tumbied up against the 
flower girl. It all bappened like a flash 
of lightning. 

Gioggier saw his little friend rolling help 
lessiy towards the edge of the cabinet; in 
another moment ehe would be over. He 
remembered how their mistress prized the 
blue and white maiden and cried heroic- 
ally 

“Oh, that I could perish instead of her!’ 

The next moment there were two dis- 
tinct crashes, and the Dutch girl, who had 
Just stopped rolling, on the very edge of 
the abysa, shivered and shook until the 
housemand opened the shutters. 

Then the Chinaman was discovered 
lying on bis face on the hearthrug, per 
fectiy unhurt, even to hia nose, 

Bat the blue dog was beyond the aid of 
the most skilful mender: be had struck 
against the fender, and was smashed into 
what Flizga, the housemaid, called ‘‘amith- 
erems.”" 
ment, and his wi<h had been granted. 
If his 
she would have said; ‘He 
was true blue to the end!’ 

—_— oa... -- 


THAT HORRID SPIDER, 


Poor old Goggter! 


miy known, 


RY «, &, 


PEt AT was what other people called her! 
To me she was a very interesting pet, 


He had hit upon the magic mo- | 





| 








mistress had | 


and her advertures during the time | 


I kept her were romantic—for a spider. 

When she was first brought to me she 
had been getting Into bot water, literally, 
acd had nearly been boiled. 
she had been waudering about 
and towards warning hrd crept 
hot water tap, thinking she had founda 
very nice hiding place; but when 
water was turned onshe got washed out 
and was brought tc meall limp and drag 
gied, and seemingly dead. 

1 was writing atthe time, and when | 
caw what a big spiderit) was—an excep 
bonally large specimen of our largest kind 
of spicer—-1l laid heron her back on a cor- 
néerofmy blotting paper, and continued 
my writing. 

Imagine, then, my surprise when, on 
looking up from my work a few minutes 
later, Leaw that the blotting paper bad 
dried her completely, and that she was 
standing up, with her long, hairy legs 
and velvety body displayed to the best ad 
vantage 

I had been wanting to examine a large 
spiater, s T got a glass and secured ber un 
derneath ttatonee; and as 1 could not 
then make further arrangements for her 
comfort | lef her to spend a very uncom- 
fortable night on the mantel piece; and 
fore le 


all night, 


be 
e or 


1 had better give you her description 


Now, | wonder how many of my rea 
ere Know wbataspider i« and how 
lifferes from a neect! Tam afraid most 

nm woe | a t **a horrid thing’’ and 


ge no further, But if we compare a spider 


the | 


| @X pect 


and an Insect—say a fy or a wasp—what | 


shall we find are the main points of differ- 
ence between them ? 

Firstly, of course, the spider has no 
wings; secondly, the spider has eight legs, 
and a fiy and wasp have ouly six each; 
thirdly, the fy and wasp, as you have 
doubtless observed, are divided into three 
parts each— bead, body, and tail, but the 
spider is only divided into two—head and 
body, which consist of one part, without 
any neck to divide them—and tail; 
fourthly, the fly, and inde.) moat insects, 
has two large eyes, and the spider eight 
amall ones; fifthly, the spider spins a web 
and the fiy does not. Soa, you see, there 
are tive very important differences be- 
tween a spider and an insect. 

On examination | found that my spider 
was a large Tegenaria, a kind which gen- 
erally frequents odthouses, cellars, and 
lofts; she was of a dark brown color, ber 
body rather yellowieh, with dark mark- 
ings, and long, hairy legs which measured 
nearly three inches across, 

Under her head—which, by the way, 
bore eight eyee—werea pair of big jaws, 
armed with poison fangs; and when she 
was stirred up she used to open them so 
threatening that I took good care never to 
trust my fingers within their reach. 

One of her lege was missing, but she 
did not seem to feel the loss of it much, 
and no doubt if 1 bad kept her long 
enough it would have grown again, for 
spiders also differ from insects in repro- 
ducing injured limba. 

Well, on the next morning I prepared a 
better home for my pet than the glass 
under which it bad hitherto been kept. I 
Kot a shallow wooden box with a glass lid, 
and intothis I turned my spider, after 
tnaking a paper den in one oorner, of 
which sbe immediately took possession. 

During the next few days she busied 
berself with spinning a large web over 
more than half the floor of her box, and 
then she lined her den itself with silk. 

In this b x she lived for upwards of a 
year, and though | cannot say that she got 
very tame, certainly did not seem to be 
unhappy. 

Unfortunately she was only active at 
night, and spent the whole day in the 
deepest recesses of ber den, and only to- 
wards evening did she come to her door to 
keep watch upon her net. 

Ihave kept several of these spiders at 
different times, but this one was the shyest 
and the least able to stand the light. 

So sby was shethat during the whole 
time | had her I never saw hereat. She 
always bad late dinner. 

For food | gave ber several kind of in- 
sects, but principally cockroaches and 
black beeties; and she rarely took more 
than twenty four hours in eating even the 
biggest. 

Here | think I may say that! do not 
believe the victims suffered much, tor 
spiders do not suck the blood of their 
prey; they kill them and then eat them. 

The killing is done with the poison 
fangs | have described above, and the poi- 
son is known to numb the victim and 
deaden ite power of feeling. 

W hen once the insect is dead it is imme- 
diately devoured, so that when I puta 
cockroach into my spider's box | did not 
to see more than a few scattered 
legs and scales next morning—and these, 


| by the way, were always thrown off the 


1 Sa ppose | 


into the | 


web, for she was nothing if not tidy. 
Nhe was even a cannibal in a small 
way, for when a spider which lived in an- 


| other compartment of the box managed to 


get into bers, just to callonm the lady next 


| door, she received bim a tittle too cordially 





—she ate him for dinner. That is the worst 
of keeping spiders: if two get together 
they always fight. 

And now | must begin a bad ending, for 
of course every pet-story onght to end 
with a pathetic ceath scene; but for all I 
know my spider may be alive now. 

I went away from home fora time, and 
while | was away I heard that my spider 
was not looking well: and so, as] did not 
want her to die in prison, | sent back an 
order for ber release. 

Accordingly she was placed in a shady 
corner of the garden, and she soon felt 
well enough to make off. I never saw her 
again, but I daresay she spun another web 
in some secluded spot and lived for 


|; Many a happy day on the spoils of the 


more of her history I think 


chase, 











ENERGY, fidelity, strength of purpose, a 
sense Of jastice and honor, and loyalty to 
conscience, evidence in themeel ves pains 
taking, accurate, and generally superior 
on the other hand, idle, ease-loving, 
self indulgent habita, loose notions of righ, 
seifishness, falihiesenesa, and meanness 
may be traced in much of the unprofitabie 
and inferior work of the world. 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 





Every ten thousandth person lives to 
be 100 years old. 


The average weight of the egg of an 
ostrich is three pounds. 
There is only one sudden death among 


women to eight among men. 
Handsbaking came into vogue during 
the reign of Henry IL. in England. 


Corea has a cold wind cave from 
which a wintry blast continually biows. 


A race-horse galloping at full speed 


clears trom twenty to twenty-four feet at a 
bound. 


In Russia you must marry before 
eighty or not at all, and you may marry only 
five times. 

In Russia the principals in a due! 
partake of breakfast together before going 
out to fight. 


The bicycles used in the French army 
each have an electric light, which can be 
turned on or off at will. 


In London alone the natural increase 
of the population, from excess of births over 
deaths, is about 4,000 a month. 


It is said that on every voyage of a 
first class ocean steamer, about 3 @8 pieces of 
gias*® ware and crockery are broken. 


No tree has yet been measured which 
was taller than the great eucalyptas tn Gipps- 
land, Australia This proved to be 43 feet 
high. 


Out of 50,000 men who tried to enter 
the English army last year, 15.00 were re- 
jected, chiefly on account of bad sight, bad 
teeth, or fiat feet. 


Governesses iu families of the nobility 
seldom, if ever, dine with the heads of the 
establishment. They take their meals alone 
or with younger members. 


Hair from the heads of criminals, 
paupers and dead people in China constitutes 
an article of export in that emptre amount- 
ing to nearly £100,000 yearly. 


A great elephant catcher is authority 
for the statement that but twenty-four white 
elephants have been caught since the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 


The daisy was the chosen flower of 
Marguerite of Anjou. On her coming to Eng- 
land all wore her badge, and her royal hus- 
band had it engraved on his plate. 


The piles of Old London Bridge, 
which were driven in eight handred years be- 
fore, were found to be tn good condition when 
the new bridge was erected in 1%. 


Maids of honor may retain their posts 
in the royal household of England so long as 
they remain unmarried. There ts no fixed 
age at which they are obliged to retire. 


Roses do not secrete honey in their 
flowers. Insects are simplv attracted by the 
perfume and rich colors, and by the abundant 
supply of pollen, which serves as food. 


An electric bicycle-lamp has been in- 
vented. The electricity is gemerated by «a 
series of brushes on the wheel hub, which rub 
against a platinum plate when the wheel re 
volves. 


A recent report of the Zurich peniten- 
tiary shows that forty-eight of the male con- 
victs were “disciplined” for talking, while 
none of the female inmates had to be punished 
fer the same offence. 


The trade in flowers from the Scilly 
Islands grows greater every year. During 
the past month or so, floral packages have 
been sent trom the islands at the rate of 10.4" 
separate parcels a week. 


The ostrich is believed to see objects 
behind him as well as those tn front. Persons 
standing directly behind an ostrich can see 
the pupils of his eyes, and, of course, are thus 
easily seen by the antmal. 


A religious sect at Orissa, in the Ben- 
gal Presidency, worships Qaeen Victorta s- 
their chief divinity. It bas been discovered 
that she fs alsoan object of worship tn one of 
the temples at Toomloong, tn Thibet. 


In time of pestilence the Emperor of 
China obliges bis subjects to witness thea: 
trical performances during the day and dil+ 
plays of fireworks at night. His destre ts that 
their minds may be distracted from the pre 
vatling epidemic 


Putting the feet into hot water will 
invariably cure a headache, from whatever 
cause it arises. The head aches when, from 
any cause, the blood vessels in the brain are 
too full. Putting the feet in hot water draws 
the blood from the head. 


A sure cure for seasickness is said 
consist in bromidisation, which condition ts 
effected by taking a thirty-grain dose of 
bromide of sodium three timea day for t¥° 
or three days before sailing, continuing the 
dosing for several days. It ts asserted that 
this practice has no evil effect. 


The increasing use of the bicycle '5 


said to be ¢cirectly responstble for the fact 
that within the past two months 1} cars hav 
been laid off by a Chicago street ratiway ‘ 
pany and 20 men have thus been thro’ 
work But, on the other hand, tne 
creased demand for wheels has created 


approximately demand for sk! 


artisans 


greater 








THE SNOW FLOWER. 





BY Ww. W. L. 





*Mid the frozen peaks of the Alps 
A pale blue flower doth grow; 

Loved by the winter's icy chiil, 
It lives in perpetual snow. 


Village maids in mountain giens, 
Call it “Life-in. Death ;” 

Old men call it “Sleep-no More,” 
And xiss it with tender breath. 





OF CURIOUS DRINKS. 





The Hindoos make a highly esteemed 
beverage from the milky fluid contained 
in the climbing bindweed, one of the 
Asclepias. Their method is to carefully 
squeeze out the latex of the plant, and 
then induce a process of fermentation 
by allowing it to stand. This beverage 
is claimed as the original intoxicant of 
the human race, and the predecessor of 
the vine, 80 great an ancestry has it. 

Under the name of Soma, hymns to 
its praise occupy a partof the sacred 
writings of the Brahmins, and there 
exalt it into a mighty god who can give 
new strength and vigor to his devotees, 
a claim resting on the exhilarating effect 
it produces on mankind. It is still re- 
garded as sacred, and at a great annual 
festival, libations are poured out to 
Soma, whose boundless powers extend 
even to the granting of immortality. 
The ancient Persians also revered it as 
Haoma, 

In certain parts of the world we bring 
the sap of trees into requisition as a 
satisfier of thirst. Thus Pulque, the 
favorite drink of the Mexicans, is the 
sap of the maguey or false aloe (agave). 
When the plant is on the point ot flow- 
ering, and all its best energy is directed 
to flower production, the Mexican cuts 
and hollows out the flower-stalk, so 
tbat the sweet, sugary sap, on its way 
to feed the bud, is arrested and caught 
in the hollow. By standing it ferments 
slightly, and thus is formed a must 
ayreeable beverage. 

A somewhat diflerent drink, known 
as Tepache, is made by mixing sugar 
aod water with the mayuey sap, and 
allowing the mixture to ferment for a 
few hours. Those natives of Mexico 
whose tastes demand something rather 
stronger and more pungent, allow the 
fermentation of the sap to go on for a 
longer time until it becomes acid and 
almost putrid. 

The cider-tree of Tasmania derives its 
name from furnishing the bushinen with 
a drink similar to Pulque. Here again 
iu the spring, as the sap rises, the trunk 
is tapped by incisions made in its bark, 
aud a cool, refreshing liquor flows out 
of the wounds, which can either be 
drunk in a natural state, or, as is more 
usual, be set on one side to ferment into 
a pleasant beverage. 

The sap of trees, flowing in a steady 
current from roots to leaves and flowers, 
aud bearing with it the nourishment the 
plant bas elaborated for its own con- 
sumption, has been recognized all the 
world over as a valuable drink, though 
perforce the trees or plants supplying 
the delicacy vary in different climates. 
Thus, in Kamchatka, where neither 
eucalyptus nor maguey could live, the 
natives have called into requisition the 
more sturdy birch. Its sap, which is 
procured, as in eucalyptus, by boring 
holes in the trunk, is converted, with 
the addition of hops and sugar, into 
beer, or by a little different process, into 
wine. We are told that birch wine has 
au agreeable flavor and is very whole- 
some, also that that made in liussia 
eflervesces like champagne. It is rec- 
orded that during the siege of Hamburg 
by the Russians in 1814, almost all the 
birch trees in the neighburhood were 
destroyed by the Bashkirs and other 
semi-barbarians in the Kusssian service, 
Dy being tapped for their sap. 

A drink is prepared from the pulp of 
the mucilaginous astringent fruit of 
Guazuma, a near relative of the cocoa- 
tree. This pulp undergoes various pro- 
cesses of fermentation, and thus fur- 
nishes a kind of beer. Chica is a maize 


| 
the Andes, 

Chi-chi is the name given by the 
Patagonian natives to a rude sort of 
cider which they brew in the autumn, 
when the wild apples are ripe. Their 
method of making it is simple in the 
extreme; pits are dug in the earth and 
carefully lined with the hides of horses 
to prevent any juice soaking into the 
earth. Then the apples are gathered 
and thrown into the pit. They decay 
and ferment, and their juice provides 
the material for the grand annual drink- 
log bout of the Patagonian men. The 
women have learntdy experience what 
the results of this bout too frequently 
are; so when it commences they go 
round carefully collecting knives and 
other dangerous weapous from the men. 
With these and with their children they 
then steal away and hide in the woods 
aotil their lords and masters shail have 
drunk themselves mad, and slept them- 
selves sober again. 

It is a somewhat sad reflection that 
these wild apples are the only legacy 
lett by a few devoted Jesuits, who, svon 
after the conquest of South America, 
set out to convert the Patagonian sav- 
ages. The Jesuits took with them 
various implements of husbandry, and 
European grains and seeds for cultiva- 
tion; but they were all svon murdered, 
aod only the apple-trees flourished, 
propagated, and produced excellent 
fruit, in a climate more congenial to 
them than to missionaries. 

Dowra, or doro, is a primitive beer, 
brewed in many parts of Africa—in 
Nubia and Abyssinia, in Mashonaland, 
and among the Kaflirs. The method of 
brewing is much the same in al! coun- 
tries, and is thus described by Mr. 
Bent: “Corn is soaked in water, and 
left until it sprouts a little, then it is 
spread in the sun to dry and mixed with 
unsprouted grains; then the women 
pound it in wooden mortars, and the 
malt obtained from this is boiled and 
left to stand in a pot for two days, and 
overnight a little malt that has been 
kept for the purpose is thrown over the 
liquid to excite fermentation.”’ 

In Mashonaland the women are the 
chief brewers; in fact, to be a good wile 
one must also be a good brewer. The 
beer is always made in the fields, and 
is often very intoxicating. It must be 
drunk as soon as it is brewed, other- 
wise it quickly becomes disagreeable 
and worthless. 

A similar ‘‘bariey beer’’ was used by 
the old Egyptians both as a beverage 
and in libations to their gods. Xeno- 
phon speaks of ‘‘bowls of barley beer 


in which the yrains were tleating.”’ 
_ OO) 


brains of old. 


Forget others’ faults by rememberiny 
your own. 

Counse! is to be given by the wise, the 
remedy by the rich. 

He who feels his own deticiencies will 
be «a Charitable man for his own sake. 

A man that can be flattered is not 
necessarily a fool, but you can wake one of 
him. 

Mau believes himself always greater 
than he 1s, and 1s esteemed less than he ts 
worth. 


stand their prejudices, and who cudeavor to 
control thetr passions. 

The greatest friend of truth is time, 
her greatest enemy is prejudice, and her con- 
stant companion is humility 

Everywhere and always a man’s worth 
must be gauged to some extent, though only 
in part, by his domesticity 


I pity the man who can travel from 





Dan to Beersheba, and cry, ‘tis all barren— 
and 30 it t*, and so Is ali the wor! tte him who 
will not cultivate the fruits tt offer 
Laziness grows on people; it beyins in 
ye 5 . ] 
t 
etre gt 
. Keal merit of any kind cannot be 
1 cealed; it will be discovered, auc tii 
le preciate It but « man's ehowitnyg 
lt may not aiwaye te rewarded as it ouvlt: 


but it wili alWays be Kuews 





People seldom love those who with- | 
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_ Femininities. 


There are 244.000 women learning 
music tn London. 


We are never satisiied that a lady un- 
derstands a kiss, unless we have it from ber 
own lips. 


There never was a truer saying than 


that the man who dyes his whiskers never de- 
celves anybody but himself 


He: That fellow over there cheated 
me out of a cool million. She: How could het 
He: He wouldn't let we warry his daugh 
ter 





First girl: Do you see that handsome 
fellow by the pline? | rejected him once. 
Second girl. Thats nothing, dear; | rejected 
him twice. 


The Dowager Empress of Germany, 
the Empress Prederick, draws from the rit 
ist} treasury asa British princess the sum of 
Mr Me very year 


She: Really, now, aren’t you a mar- 
ried man? He: No. Whyt She Gh, you 
have such a settied look. He: Yos; Ive been 
refused by thirteen girls. 


The Dowager Empress of Kussia ex- 
cels tn driving « trotka, three horses abreast, 
the two wheelers being kept at a trot, while 
the third matntains a gallop. 


“This silver agitation is having one 
geod effect, anyhow.”" “What's that? 
here thatan unmarried foreign count has de 
cided to postpone his visit to us until the 
money question ts settied.”’ 


A.: How did your daughter pass ber 
examination for a position as tencher’ HK 
Pass! Sne didn't pass at all. Maybe you 
won't believe it, but they asked that poor giri 
about things that happened before she was 
born! 


Lone male boarder: You rhould bave 
been down to the canoe regatta this after 
noon, Miss Mussel led for the first half mille, 
but atthe turn Mrs. Strong overtook her and 
then showed the cleanest pair of heels 
Chorus of female listeners: sirer! 


“I see 


Curious: “‘Heilo! Bliss, what makes 
you look so happy?” Bliss: “Letter from my 
airi.” “What dows she say? “Dom t Knaow, 
can't read her writing. But te begins with 
‘My daritug Fred’ and ends with ‘yours 
lovingly as over,’ #0 1 Know tt's all right.” 


Somebody has said that **We ought 
always to believe lew than we ace teld Tits 
may be a safe maxim for general use, but 
when a woman tutiusts you—ian confldence, 
of course—with her age, you may always be- 
lieve a great a deal more than you are told 


Only the purest water is employed by 
the Chinese tm washing the Quer grades of 
slik. Ordinary wellwater, tn tt« natural 
state, is unsuitable, and ts purified by plactng 
a quantity of inolluses in tt for a day 
prey on any tmpure organic matter, and act 
as filters. 


These 


Jobnny: What! Only married a year 
and yet you are so downeast! Wally: Ab, my 
dear fellow, | never tmagined that a wife 
would prove such « costly article! Johnuny 
Yes, u wife is a costly articie, that« true; but 
then you must remember that she iasts a 


wana precious long thine. 


Mistress: I toid you that I didn’t 
want you to have #o many male callers th 
the kitchen, 

Pretty dormestt 

Mistress: Last night you were entertatuing 
three polloemen. 


Yeu mm 


I had them there se as 


to keep the others out 


Domestic: Yes 'm 


Clara: I met Mr. Tutter on the train 
the other day, just before we got to «a long 
Cutitiel 

Maude: Yea, 80 he told tie 

Clara: Oh, did he? What did the dear boy 
say about it? 

Maile He sat he would rathe khi-s youl 


atunne!l than any where else 


*“*Had the most prosperous season on 
record in Chicago. That scene In which the 
hero and heroine are actually and genutoely 
married tn full view of the audience made a 
pronounced bit.” “Dut, say, bhew did you 
mannge 17° “That was easy The leading 
and woman were batives, and we had them 
divorced every morutig 


That now almost obsolete musica! in- 


strument, the \ute, is aleout tr be revived in | 


| Italy, a sOclety betng tm preroae se of formation 


in Florence for the pur perme of enconraginy 
an appreciation of tt Thies will be kKoown as 
the “Socteta del Liute, 


will be celebrated shortly by a grant concert, 


and ite tnaugurathon 


in which several ieading Italian mustclans 
will take ypurt, Including signuor Mascagni, 
whois, morecve 
the occasion, entitled Phe A potlecesl 


Lute 


r, oou posing cnew prleae r 
sof the 


W oman Wars a po we fr GIOTeiiy, Srclia@.iy. 


“a fintellectually, ! the Often t co y 
well as the eleent the door 
ties we open to he t y & 
t teu within t 
“ 
y t 
‘ y wo t i 
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FRasculinities. 


Wedding rings were used in Egy; t 
3.4m) years betore Christ 


William Cookson Carpenter, now %5 
years old, isan attorney in active practioe tn 
New York 


In Russia, if a man runs away from 
the military duty required by law, his neat 
of kin has to pay the penalty. 


Queen Victoria’s chaplain in ordi- 
nary, the Rev. A. Kobins, bas Just preached 
his five thousandth sermon at Windsor. 


Bicycles bave reached the Arizona 
Indians, and people of Phantx recently noted 
a Pima riding bis wheel along the Tempie 
road 


In France it has been decided that 
the makers of bicycles are responsible when 
an aceident occurs through a structural faalt 
fu the machine. 


A watchmaker has almost completed 
a Watch which will callout tie hours upon « 
epring being touched It contetus a very 
small phonograph 


“I bear that Robins is fairly mad over 
eycling.” “That's so. He te so enthustasti« 
on the subject that he bas just gone and 
married a hump backed woman.” 


Dr. Vaul CGaroier, chief wedical 
oMecer of the Parisian Prefecture of Police, 
says that lunacy has increased #» per cent. tn 
Paris during the last sikxteon yours 


A well-known oculist, who has been 
studytow the human eye for thirty years, de 
Clares that most gieat tien of the past and 
present have or had blue or gray eyes 


Iu resident White’s farewell address 
to the students of Cornell University he «aid 
“Doe mot try to be sinart, but do everything 
that comes to your lotin a taithful aod sati« 
factory nanoer.’ 


Three-tenths of the earnings of a Bel- 
gian comviet are given to him on the expire 
ton of his term of linprisonment Some of 
them thus save more money than they have 


ever saved belore. 


The female spider is always larger 
than the male, and, If accounts be true, ts of 
a rather peppery disposition. Wien the hus 
band becomes Obstinate and will uot obey 


orders, the loving wife eats him up. 


Berry, the late bangman of Euyland, 
declared that durtog bis term of otfoe he eon 
ducted over Se executions A gievat wiany of 
the crimes were Caused by drink; and be adds 
emphatically, “lhave never hunged « teeto 
tler.’ 

A morganalic marriage is a German 
fustitution. In sach «a unton the bride roan 
ives his left hand to the bride ti tekken that 
she tn to take nelther his rank nor tite proecp 
erty except in so far as he Chooses te dower 
ber with ellher. 


Padua bas now aulomat 
banks You puta penny 


Sa Vilips 
inthe sit and get « 


coupon, Five of these entitle you to mm tenrk 
tn the Savings ink of Padua lhe machines 
are very accurate and refuse all Glreelete «fr 
spurtous cColus Tae tinovation In pettiny 


very popuial 


A doctor in the Hivhiauds of Seot 


land, Whites prtionts are seuttere dd «wer 
wihde district, to kes Cartler pigeons wit lee 
thts rounds and sends tits prescripitema by 
theta tee the apeithecury he enVes pigeons 
time, With distant fatutiles, ber be bet lene when 


iis services are needed 


Phe Atricap Lakes Company has be- 


noe se careful Chat Il cetijpreia ike ayeetste tee 
pra w f i pe ‘ y 
aueit jee? tliat mae A tumily + 
cormipelituyg the agente lie tC their ow es 
peu For along wiile the compu 
gury* ‘ ad | yort 


A certain writer declares Lbat soup is 


resyprrnestitvie for thearsy i Rie Gyrpepeta tliat 
exists. He asserts that soup at the bey ing 
of « alaner Gistends the stomact and pre 
Vents the digestion of the solids that follow 
Purthermore, le Claltis that there ta 
BOUTI«hioent in eoup, aud ths lewt lujures the 
Poet. 


The allowance of lawyers lo popula- 
tiem fr thin cenuntry bs rather tyes “ta 
than thatol preachers There are -& 62: 


aod 2 women enygawed th the va 

stem, and, supposing each te ivea ve rage 
(of tem sults on band, the litivathon pcdog « at 
one thoe ta the United state Weald feat 

“oe, pe Lneon 


A haudsome yranile monument to 


Hugh Irown, the late Hig anid alte 
t ‘ ++ t ‘ ve 
nm ¢ trite ‘ j 1 t t 
tiv t - * i 
lov j ! “ if t 
ter 
b is “ t 
‘ i P 
i “ A ‘ A a ”" 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Parisian aulhorivves consider the 
decolletage uiost beooming to 
clined to euboopoiat, while slender 


myUlare 
women in 
cones 


have the neck of the gown cut rounding 
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An attractive tollette bas « f[vll, plain 
skirt of lizard green ciotb. 

A sleeveless bodice of bisck stip Ole the 
figure perfectiy and fastens on the left 
suoulder and left underarm seam. Over 
this is worn the round beolegso, of lizard- 
green taffeta, brocaded with biack, slasbed 
on the shoulders, to show the black bodice 
underneath, and edged all around with s 
piaited graduated frill of white mousseline 


| de sole, which is arranged to forma vow 


The beair i «till worm more or less 
waved, the back bair being colled rather 
high. Theride locks are ieft rather loose 
and Muy and are fastened by side 
cot ba, 

Aipeca, mohair and materials of that 
kind are very much liked for traveling 
wearf but nothing can surpass a good 
quality of serge or a camel's bair. Many 
fashionoble women havea skirt of wool 
and a walatofeilk in some sutatoed color 
ora plsid. There are dark blue, green, 
Krayand brown pisids that are exceed 
ingly stylieh and make the most perfect 
waiaste for thie purjaom A me and easily 
adjurted wrap aud a ims Litlle bet, with 
leather go oves, Hist he elute ticomt 
matinfacvorily lt i+ unbtecemsary to fay 
that no jeweiry ethouid be wor Studs, 
ecutl buttons, and weich and chain are | 
porter bem tie ut they are hardly to be 
reckoned? e« lewelry Snue women al- | 
ways wear their rings, thinking that the 
bend is the safest piace for them, in | 


which suppomitioge they are probably cor 


rect, but all other articies of ornament 


pure and simple are latooed 
’ 


of 


trimmed 


viri wan 


beiny 


A gow wa very ung 


flowered usuelin, the «akirt 
three ruffies of cream 
Phe bodice 
haw im front 

The neck 
decoiletage 
deep rose 
immaterial. 


flant sleeves Lave full epaulets 


around the foot wit 


linen xige@!) with narrow iace 


a 
i” 


ie gathered at the waist and 


full plaetron of cream lece. 
sligghit, 
and ix finisbe! by a drepery of 
The beit is of the 


eutdown in «a round 
velvet. 
The t« 
lace. 
Silk 


to any * Otoan 


sa:e 


of 


Liceoals are a de usion and a «nare 


who cannot afford a new 


one every month Few articltesof apparel 


appear more enticing when they are dis 


pisyed in the shops, and their iightiess 
and delicate coloring make one teal that 
one’s wardrobe i4 inooru plete withouta 
mpreciten of these rufflea and furbelowed 
wartinents fut aleo for the “woman mo- 
tlerate circumstances who tbuyvearilk petti 
coal, especially if it be of taffeta, with the 
kijea thet sabe will wemr it and ‘yet the 
goed of it ae the saving got The tn 


tiow of walking culs every fold of the ruf 


flem, the siigiites, dampness shrinks 


oord in the border of the tloronces, «© that 


the latter are wil puckerml at the ed 


while the toot of the pettionoat oomes to 
fags very sivortiy bor oceasionsal wear 
undera thin evening drees tne silk yj; otti 
eat will do very weil, Dut a boman o# 
ture’s atly f o@ It * not satisfactory, Ma 
hair, sateen and moreen are far better in- 
Vestrie: is Dhey are clieaper the frst 
primes ta pore durabie and Beep their 
frestin +s nee White petticoats of 
tmusiin, cmeutr Wh are exoeedingly 
pretty end ver fas! ne a! prewent, 
Iricuine wilt ea “Ire 4s 
dainty =* | emrt 1 Cesne and poommens 
the mer f ng an Ae new overy 
time they are ‘aundered. The petticoa’ 
requires to bt ery Wide and to have a 
number of f Hounces in order to keep 
its boufanevy, but musiin and lawn are so 
lig that this abundant triniming is no 
bur ieo, save t the perso wi does the 
troming 

A vory stylish gown is In pale gray 
granite, (rluume?d wilh a darker e#ehade of 
“ray «renadine and gray mohair braid 
Phe skirt of the grapite is cut in the regu- | 
lation sliape end encircled at the knees 
withtw we of the braid, one wide and 
one uarro. itis lined throughout with 
white French cambric aud faced ten in- 
ches at the fot with baircloth. 


The full todice of grenadine has the full 
ness jaf in s:uall tocks on either shoulder 
and i4 made overa Dited lining of trans 
parent ceriss 


the granite is bordered with 


Latieta. 


the braid and 


estends (own the ou iddie of the front and 
beck and across the lower part of the 
bodice, which ie drawn down under by «# 
white leather bei. The granite collar- 
band in enriched at either side with pro- 
j-cting talbe of the same waterial, while 


two rows of bDraki eewn on the 6m piece- 


ment surround the lower edge of the col 

ar-te Phe leg of mutton sieeve is cul 

iw eces, the lower Otied portion be- 

« [f yrar ‘ at he top and 
- ray .y “ . | e 

o" gre grena 

“ “ © is gray 

” lied * e Kia UA CS f 

“ o oe + Scie anda two grace 

fully carved biace = feathers, whiie 


Lhe cachepeigne is of white azaicas 


| tri 


| 





| white lace opening im t 


| a V-shaped gilet of Tarttan 


at (he neck, and graceful jabots falling on 
either side to the bust. The collar band of 
brochesilk, is headed at the sides and beck 
by a plaited frill of the mousseline. The 
ama!! gigot sieeve of «ilk is trimmed at the 
wrist with a drapery mousseliné de sule 
whichis finished, both [ropt and back, 
with «fan plaiting of the same, while two 


much wider fril.s of the same airy me 
terial are sewn round ihe arm-hoie, and 
fall over the top of the sleeve. A deep 


cetnture of Diack satio is laid in som foids 
round .hie Wwatlst 
Pie hat of greeu straw is iricumed will 


large loops Of greeu slik, Wils black dvuls« 
pale plIDK FoOses an | black aigretion 
A 


electric 


stylish gown for early sulumn is ol 


blue clAb trimmed with ruby 
velvet, 4mail steel bullons aod sisal. clec- 
The 


closeiy over the bips 


Dbliue silk cord, ekirt mecutl in the 
filling 


embelilsied at 


latost style, 


and the foot Wilh seven 


Dias folds, sUimulaling tucks 
Ab 
centre of the tre 


lero bodice, with a box piail io tue 


nt, 





* OrLeamect at tie 


lower odye with five tucks aod stpali steel | 


bullons are sown On ellber side of the bos- 
piait and linked with the marrow silk 
eord, 
ly across the bust shoulders, but 
belog made without dart seams falls quile 
loove and free over a very Ligh ceinture of 
ruby velvet. At the neek the box 
sHiashel so a&@ lo reveal a littie V-shaped 
the veivet. Tne 
acorned 


while four tucks e6n- 


and 


vest and collar band of 
leyv-of mutton sieeve bas the top 
Wit! seven tucks, 
rich it between the elbow and wrist 

fail- 


fut, folehed 


A black serge gown bas a full #kirt 
Ing in pretty folds to the 
without garullure 
bodice of the serge bas « 


Siik with 


A bLiouse 
of red 


.arye 
locrusialions of 
) Giepisy 


feulara I 


Oollad 
is front 


lie 


collar band of red silk is bewliead by a 
large rutile of rei tulle. The sieeve of 
| the foulard has a sbort shoulder putt aud 
closely Utted lower sleeve, furpished «at 
| the Land with w rufttie of red tulle. Tne 
vuarrow belt is made of foulard, lasteninug 
at the left side of the front under @ chein 


Au eniplecement of | 


ol the tulle. 
A Diack 


tulle and Diack feathers 


Sinall bat, Urimsmeed wilt rex 


looks Very Stuart 


with this serviceable gown 


Odds and Ends«, 


“OME THING AOL T ml Pe ANT =ALAIS 


W alercress The foundation f 


this 


Sou pr. 


may be either a puree of white t 
apiit 


A pint of eithe 


ree: pees — whichever re 


ferred. rFwil. be re rec, 


}4 


and ibey uius) be bellied unul they wil 


rub through # colander, make up to a quart 


With boiling water I) a separate stew pan 


piace an cunce { freei butter, add tw 
P 


bunches ol Reis 
{,twoor 


Ken’ val eorcress 


uneiy 


TATE Cee turee Spring oni 


Latt 


al 
any green berbs available x 
them tre } met.y 


a fow ininutles, Stirring 
Theo dredge with a little four t 
the butter, and add gradually the content« 
| of the stewpan to the 
with pepper and salt, and when 
bas weil botled, stir in loe beaten 


ate rt 


purce, senso we.) 
the sou; 


k of 
ai Ogg, 840d pour at once Inte Lhe turéen. 


ve 


Sorrel Soup.—Pick apd wasb liree or 
| four good bandfuls of young sorrel, chop 

it @rpall avd stew Wh wilt 
| onion and savoury herts in « separate 
vessel have a quart of bolling water, 
to that put a thick slice of white bread cut 
into dice. When the sorrel is cooked 
iLinto this, season well, and 


bet It Geni 


serve take ihe pan off the fire, and stir in 
yradually the beaten 
and a peuny worth 

thicken the soup and 


of cream. The eggs 
correct ibe acidity of 


the sorrel. 


Pomato Soup.—Dissceive an ounce of 
clarified Leef dripping in a stewpan, siice 
into ll one or two emal!l onions and a car 
rot it email When these bave frizzied 

hem bail atin of canned tome 

+6 r baif a f e free ~s 
Lat theee OK gen ¥ tor ar om 
LHen rud LuarcUugs @ anue 4 LLing 
is left Dissolve an unce of butier and 


of dour, add 
| SeasuDing, Luen ibe lomatlo purée and boil- 


eilr Into iia tabiespoontu 


| @ glass 


This pretty little bolero fits sm uotb- | 


pant is | 


ib a slOW pan, place 
] 


aittie butter, an i 


and | 


eur | 


jog wilk or stock from boves, spd boll op 
for another minute or two, then pour over 
fried croutons. 

For cucamber soup the required quaa- 
tity of clear siock made from ves! bones 
will «se needed, Strain this, season it weil, 
and let one ortwo spring-onions (finely 
minced) be added to it at the same time ae 
cucumber, which has bees paret and 
sliced tlolerably thin. When this bas boiled 
slowly long enough to cook the cucumber, 
remove it from the fire and stir in « small 
teacupfui of thickeued cream already bot. 
Serve at once with croutons of fried cread. 

Ham Salad.—Mix together and put into 
a dredger a small quantity cach of celery, 
ealt, cayeuue and biack pepper, white 
suger and allspice. Shave the ican of 
arne 
lemmonu-juice over each piece, avd 
lightiy with the above s€ssaning. 
thinly one or two white onions and « head 
of white celery, put them in « salad-beorws 
or three lettuce-Leart+ or «4 few 
sprigs of endive, or sume chicory 4dda 
the bau next, them pour three or tour 
ont. 


drecge 
Slate 


with two 


spoonfuls of oll over, and eerve at 

Cream Cheese Salads.—Prepare first « 
by wineirg logetber 6 sms: 
sprigs of , tbyue, 
tarragon; add to them se 
a tablespoonful 


ittle dressing 


Shalct, some cbhery:i 


y j , ‘ 
parsiey, and 


piocnh of eall apd popper, 
of lemon juice and three of saiai oil, then 
mix well together. Separaie the leaves of 
4a ciitp weil-bearted letiace, in the bollow 
Gach ical place « little rocky lump of 
cheese, pour the 
uréessing and srrapge (Lé eaves sim piy on 


dish, garnisbicg with scarlet 


ul a 


cTreuin a spoonful of 


radisbes 

Asparagus on Toast — Boil the asparagus 

until quite tender, drain it, cat off the bard 
while stalk, arrange & slice of 
toast or fried bread. 
Dissolve amimall iump of bulter, stir in « 
chopped parsley, add a 
pineh of pepper and adrop of 
Vinegar, iben pour quickly over the as 
paragus, and serve immediatel » 

Polato Salad.—Slice very evenly some 
culd boiled potatoes, sprinkle them eito 
some fioély minced parsiey and #haicta, 
and strew 4 littie thiniy siiced lemon-peel 
among them (tresb). Mix 4 leaepr nial 
Of grated Lorse-redisi: with an 6gz «iad 
dressing, and pour it over. 
sliced beetroot and sprigs of watercree-. 


neauly on 
‘ rin} 
tabiespoontul of 
tall aod 


Stufled Cucumbers.—Prepare 2 mince 
from the remains of cold meat, poultry oF 
heb, season rather highly, and womten 
witha littie good gravy. Pare «2 short 
thick cucumber, with acorer remose ail 
the seedy interior, and prese the stuffing 
inte ils place. 
the umber in 


“4 ‘ 
at i ey 





cold boiled stmnokeld bam, aquceze | 





¢ 
y) 
¢ 


I 





04 eewlact (whether ict or werve ww), Waniharte 
wataeta tocwa~aim lambage, peins and weaku 
be the & e&, pine of Khoneys, pablo around the fiver. 


powers owe ling fA the J ints and pains of #11 bine 
the apechatimn of Ratway's Realy Relief will off ra 
teeters ete case. and i's continued use fora few aay, 


A CURE FOR ALL 
SUMWER COMPLAINTS. 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


= ~ & toomtxnntfal of Resly Kelief tu 2@ hail 
« ther of watet. ¢ peated as often a5 the diechar zen 
o #4 «faut saturat d with Keady Ketief 
eet the stomach or bowels, will afford im 
M taud won eff eta cure. 
A valf ta teaspoonfulio half @ tamer 
(wees 1) tn atew minuls, cure Cr emyps, Spec 
,*tmarh, Naueee, Vemiting, Hearthorn, Ner 
eames niepiessuens, Sick Headache, Flataicucy 
totes mal padus, 


Malaria in its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented 


“4 aremedial agent in the world that #1! 
m “ts ager and al) other malarious. Milica 
(®t tewor. aided by KRADWAY'S PILLS & 
LIYWAY' R KEADY RELIEF. 
build by ail druggists 


aa 
“e 
bel- 


jeter ol 


« & & per bette. 





adway’s 
Pills 
Always Reliable, Purely Vegetable. 


Vertlerty tar'cles elegantly ecated, purge. rege 
‘~~ pours hae and strengthen. Bw Ae ) 
Vile tthe core o all disorders of the Stomach 


iilwider, Nervous Diseases, Dizzi- 


bis ° 
Liativenem, Piles 


V else 
Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Bitiousness, 


indigestion, 


Decorate with | 


Meili @ good lump of butter 


pul wiih itan Cnlouw and 4 banc of sweet 

herbs, and cover to stew gentiy for an | 
hourorso. Kemoveto a dish, take out | 
the onion and herbs, thicken the tuotter | 
“ilhaliltie flour, séason it, aid a spcom 
ful of uinuced parsicy anda few drop» of 


Vinegar, iet it boli, then 
cuuiber and serve. 
; -Au acc 7m pepiment 
Slice thinly some carrota, 
Whien have beeao Loied whole and al.cwed 
te brew Lay them: separately on 
dish, and season with pepper, aait, 
adrop of olf on each; sqoéeze «ome 
ju:ce over them. Carefully lay the 
SOmDeé read y-c rewmest 
win 


pour over the cu- 


(Cairot Saiad. 


OO. salt beel 


me coid, 
@ flat 
ano 

welba 


siices Of carrot 


over 


lettuce or endive, and eprinkie 


ScTapem!? boreeradish 


Watercress Seiad.— Well wash 
ewibg ilin awire basket 


pick it into sprigs aud dress simply 


‘be cress 
ary, 
(aad 
al mumeut itis required only) with 
popper, salt, vinegar, and oil, useing it 
very bighly in the powl, One ot the moat 
delicious and wholesome of our salade, bai 
iwvery quickly lose# its criepness Tue 
Sane Te mardé appites also to— 


ani 


umtis 


1u6 


Boued Cucumber with Seuce Poulette. 


Pare ibe cucumbers thinly, cut length- 
Wise into four, then scross into pieces 
abvoul two inches long. Throw into « 


); Saucepan containing Loiling salted water, 
gently for a few winutes, When ready to | 


boil for len minules, them lift tne pieces 


| Oul and drain on a clean papkin. Meit an 


yolks of two eggs 


ounce of butter, stir into it « tables{ccon- 


ful of flour, when smooth dilate with 
bail & pint of lukewarm water, boil until 
i thickens; then add a pinch of pepper, 
balf a teaspoonful of salt, a squeeze a8 
emon-juice, and the beaten yolks of two 
egg* Siir ver the fre a few minutes 
ger, then putin the <a 
z we serve |! [ “ Sad r 
© a P 
: egela 
Sala i e 4 ty ew 
the Fr re: 4 ROUTING. iCcves 5438 (oe be 
very freehiy picked, weil-washed, weli- 


| Gried, and very lightly dressed, albocugh 


to 


Dyspepsia, 
Constipation 
And ali Disorders of the Liver. 


syinptoms. reselting fr tm 
live orgrus: Coustipation, by 
{tele op the head, achlity of the 
bearcrarh, disgust of foxal, fulites 
jut benach, seur eructa jonas Stoking of 
coo the beart. choking or saffvucating seme 
aipieg posture, cimpess of Viet nm, dot 
ae thee otght. fever aud dull pain ia the 
ies # jats) ination, yellowness of the skin 
fade tu the side. chest, abs, aud sudden 
“ari in Ue fesh. 
[KADWAY's PILLS will free Ue 
we (uated Cisurders. 


SOLD BY ORUGGISTS 


(Pee tT Ue LAbrwing 


4k 
* is 


ahh a 


ye Ge e Wwe a 


PERE 75 CIS. A BOL 


it requires catber wore oil than waiercrese 
tinue, being Of asomewhat rough vature. 
No onion or condiwents, other than the 
simple drewsiog mentioned, should be 
used with these two, or with— 

Dandelion Saiad.—Very unfortunately 
tancbed dandelion is net #0 easy Ww ol 
tain im our country as itis abroad, but we 
may vianch the leaves by uprooting them 


| and inverting them in the soil, or by cov- 
| ering the roots with flower pots turned 


upside down. Green, unblanched dande- 
lion is vo rank and bitter to the taste, Dut 
after this process itis pleasantly stimuls 
ting, sod sn excelient digestive tonic. 
Weil waeh and dry the leaves, pick but do 
aA cut them, and dress as before directed. 
Theme who iike the taste of spring onions 
will te wine to add them to ali lettuce 
eaiat«; ibey add piquancy and flavor, aod 
ani digestion. 


“Sav0ue'sSweer Kestorger.”—‘‘l have 
ten waketuliy considering the wooing of 
‘Nalare’s sweet restorer’ of late,’’ say® 4 
ralber servous woman, and “and | find 
that there is notuing so good, after all, 4 
lighting « candie and reading mild fiction, 
heb sothes and distracts the mind witb- 
oul exeiting it Any specifica for sleep 
easnees | sbould carefully avoid, asin the 
end they are sure to bring trouble. 

“A big bed for a sieepless person 15% 
necessity, tor it gives unrestrained change 
of pomitioni =A warm bath at night, with 
a good rubbing, is must beneficial, and % 
ie a tiecult eaten, to draw the blood frow 
ihe bead; but beware of employing #*t- 
Sietal meansof ioducing sleep! Any dru< 
is bound to lose its effect sooner or later, 
and it entails eventually much greater di> 

ssf This is a truth that bas taken we 





> —— 


tt. 


years to learr but. pow that 1 have 
arGei everything of tne sort, | find ths 
a x sia never be what is cai © 
“and « ee per by calling philosophy 


aid and sc epting the situation, I real! y 
er iow ‘rom sleepleseness than | used 
to du when i tried everything that ws 
suggetieod wo me.” 


Fs 
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VANISHED GOLD Mi 


NES. 





N interesting chapter in the history of 
gold and silver mining which stili 
rewains to be written is that relating 

to lost mines—that is, mines of fabulous 
richness, once discovered by some lonely 
prospector, and then lost by some fateful 
ipcident or chain of accidents, 

In every gold and silver bearing district 
sortes of these marvellous ‘finds’ are 
current, and West Australia, the latest 

feild of all, is not without its crop. 

There is no inberent improbability about 
the better-known mine myths, if we may 
so term them, because in a wild country 
where there are practically no landmarks, 
it is by po means a difficult matter for an 
wpeducated man, with his tremendous se- 
eret to keop, to make a mistake a» w his 
jucation. 

Besides, the happy discoverer may die 
on or pear the spot where be struck bis 
bonanza, and bis fate remain unknown 
even after his bleached bones have been 
tound in the wilderness years after. 

The Rocky Mountains and the Sierras 
are ewpecially rich in mythical mines, and 
any man who may find bimselfin one of 
the many camps stillto be met with in 
those wild, apd for the most pert un- 
trodden regions, will be regaled at the 
saloon bar with enough stories to fill a 
poox. The “Lost Cabin” mine is « good 
specimen of the kind of thing we have in 
wind. 

One day, forty years ago, three meu 
named “Kit” Carson, James Kinney, aud 
a baif breed Biackfoot came into Fort 
Kandal, on the Missouri River, with « tag 
full of nuggets and astory of gold deposita 
of ineredibie richness in Cabin Creek, a 
trench of the north fork of the Cheyenne 
Kiver, just west of what isnow the Mon- 
tana boundary ‘ine. 

Bah were old mountain men, and Car- 
son evjoyed a great reputation asa guide; 
which lentsome additional color to tne 


Everybody went crazy. No white man 
was supposed to have been within five 
bupdred miles of the place, and indeed 
men were (at that time) being cut off by 
Indiane within five miles of the fort. Car- 
on and Kinney went on « week's 
“spree,” and soon gambled away their 
gold, but showed no disposition to take a 
party tothe new Eldorado. The Uatted 
Mates officers at the fort discredited the 
whole thing, and dissuaded the crowd 
from following it up; but men started out, 
and cove returned. 

Presumably, the Indians saw the jast of 
them. The red-skins, po doubt, knew of 
the existence of gold there, and of course 
wauted for several reasons to keep the 
whites out, and they did eflectually for 
thirty years. A thousand lives and «a 
mountain of treasure were spent in seek- 
jog for the Lost Cabin, but in vain; and it 
was only quite recently that other gold 
discoveries were made along the same 
ream. 

in the light of this fact, were the men 
lying? If they were, how did they be 
compe possessed of such a treasure ase they 
unquestionably had with them 7 

The story of the lost ‘‘Lake of the Goiden 
Bar” in Alaska is one of the strongest ever 
narrated. There is an expedition even 
now on foot to look for it. 

in August 1584, three adventurers, 
Samed Hamilton Galt, Charies Uirich, and 
Walter Stanford, went trampiog north 
fram Butte, Montana, aod at the end of 
ght weeks found themselves near th> 
Yukon Kiver, on the eastern siope of the 
m. Klias Kange in Alaska 

There were well-watered valleys, where 
game wee abundant, and traces of goid 
were found ever) where on the “bare” ava 


shores 9f the str T an eo in- 
ing gloriously, "whedd : dude? Ay a #18! 
lake came into view. 


in the words of Galt himself: “Its rays 
struck witb a sianting flood upon the bar, 
end seiatiiimda indatt a! diddkend sate 
slivers directly the oki into the 
aged a nighess pick tmen.’’ 
There were bad Indian: + 
vut what cared they now? Ali 
yelled with delirium. 

They threw down their rifles and swam 
for the bar—a small isiand in the iake, 
thitty feet. from the bank. The first 
BUgget weighed six pounds, and was al- 
most pure gold. 

This was Galt’s catch. Stanford 
Sickname was “Ole,” gethered up nug 
6*\4 aud scooped up ‘dust’ as fast as he 
©oGid tranater the stuff from the ground 
Si pockéta. But it remained for Uiri« 
make the biggest “find. He tad 


whose 


w 


‘*0G0d a a littie iower down. 
io walking through the shallows Ww 
wards the shore, he struck bis foot against 





ns roaming round, |, 
nae 


‘ 


' 
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seharprock,as be thought. But as he| in the Shawangonk Mountains in that 


lifted it outof the water, there was dis- 
closed s nugget of almost pure gold, enti- 
mated at fifty pounds, or not much less 
than that figure in weight. 

For forty days these men worked as no 
coal-beaver in the world ever worked, and 
“cached” goid valued at about fifty thou- 
sand dollars or more, in addition to the 
two nuggets found on the first landing. 
They experienced great difficulty in ter. 
rying it across the water between the bar 
and the shore, and this occupied much of 
their time, ard prevented them from 
gathering more gold. 

Besides, they needed food, and hunting 
claimed s goodly part of their time. They 
took turns at providing food for the camp. 
Their idea was to gather enough gold in 
the cache t) make them all rich, before 
the actual cold weather set in, and then to 
Ko south and to return again with a proper 
equipment. 

Just 46 preparetions bad been made for 
this move, @ large body of Indians at- 
tacked the “prospectors,” killed “Ole,” 
aod burned their hut; thetwo others got 
separated, and had to leave most of their 
treasure bebind them and pick their way 
south as best they could. 

Ulrich, it turned out afterwards, con- 
trived to reach Fort Wrangel penniless, 
Galt, who was afraid to go near the camp 
because of the Indians, kept in the neigh- 
borhood for two days, and then com- 
menced his lonely trarap back. 

There was noweun to point him right 
The long winter nights had commenced. 
It became colder and colder, the thermom- 
eter sanged far below zeru. Snow came ino 
masses and bituding Ulizzards., 

“1 wandered on avd on,” he says, “al 
ways with the instinct of self-preservation 


strong within me. | never thought of 
giving up. Hunger, cold, snow, ics, 
fever, délirium—nothing mattered; but 


life—sweet life. I went ov this way tor 
weeks. Through that terrible winter of 
1644 1 wandered in that awful wiider 
pew,’’ 

Paralyzed, bleeding from wounds on 
the body, bead, and face, frozen, the sight 
of one eye nearly gone, attenuated to the 
were shadow of 4 ian, be at last caine to 


# buman habitetion on March 25, Is, 
avout twenty miles from “Kounor's 
Forry.”’ 


The latter part of this story sounds 
rather weak, but it is certain that Giait bad 
oué thousand pouuds’ worth of goid in his 
belt when he came to “Jim’’ Kdwarde’ 
place at Bouner’s Ferry, aud be is going 
agein tothe ‘Lost Bar’ lake to flod the 
gold which is hia and Ulrich’s, 

It is pretty generally believed, 
frou this particular case, that Alaska is 
simply teeming with goid, and the United 
States (ioverniient Within the 
year despatched «scientific expediucn to 
yeuge (he extent ofthe winera!l weaitn of 
this far off and much neglected poser 
sion. 

The story of 
14 42 CUMIOUS O16, 

One day 4 gold-seekoer named While 
came into Horse Head Guich, California, 
frou Nostberu New Mexico, and took out 
of bis pack # nmueinber of pieces of what 
looked like bard while clay gliltoriog with 
apecks of meta!. Hefore night it 
known in the camp that White’s 
inens showed one thousand ounces to the 
ton. 

The excitement 
morning @ party called 
the «pecimens, aod toid him that be tnust 
pliot the men to his find. 

He sLould have the pick 


#sjprart 


bias past 


the **White Cement” tine 


“an 


6 prec) 


In the 


the owner of 


was Inlense 


on 


of the cians, 





and Lelp to work it, but go he “uurt; and | 


that 
if he 


ou bis refusal, was warned 
would not be worth shucks 
off’ the camp. 

Then be consented. The trail wentdown 
avd acrom the Kockies. Itled along rocny 
trails, Wp and down canyons, and across 
mountain este. 


this life 
Swetood | 


On the ev@ming of the third day White | 


said the gsiner® were very near to their 
journey’s@epG. Kyery op6 iay down tiat 
Bight 6% pOCULK © arises oilimneire. 


peal 


Ip bhp worming, White was ging, and | 


had [et ho trace. One-half of the party, 
after ineredivie wsullering, got back to lile 


story, Ove Lbundred men started back Over 


' their trail two days later. 


Three years alter, White reappeared in 


' Malt Lake City with bis esment spéciimeus 


as before redibly rich, ana again dis 
appeared, and from that Wme Ww his Ab 
never teen heara f bu pen «at Ww oar 
oat thet em acozing t Live 
eiwen yiio 

For macy years there Daa beet a ieue j 
prevalent io Port, Hicsavo snd in. he 


P ‘ 
land civilization; and yet, despite their 


Vicinity there is a cave or mine containing 
deporits of wealib in gold and silver; and | 
in spite of long, tedious, and unprofitable 
s@arches that bave from time to time been 
made, there ere «till scores ol peuple who 
believe fondly in ite existence. 

The legend of the bidden treasure is, in 
effect, that years ago—nobody knows bow 
man y—an oid Spaniard or an Indian live: 
somewhere in the Shawangunk Moun.- 
tains near Port Hickson. 

This person went by the name of Ninety 
nine, Why Ninety-nine, the uiisty record 
does not pause lomay. Kut of thia thing 
the legend is powitive: Ninety nine was 
Overpartial to whisky, and it was bis 
favoriie pastime when be was drunk to 
scaler gold pieces about the seotitiemonts, 
tw pulls handful of diamonds from one 
pocket, aud ~« string of pearia from 
other, and from other parts of his opulent 
person clusters of rubies and glittering 
lots of other precious stones, aud parade 
about among the Dutch settlers ap ant- 
wale and inebriate Golconda, 

No one could ever find where Ninoty- 
nine lived, He never permitted any one 
to accompany biw from the seitioments 
except once, aud that wasashort time be 
fore he disappeared for ever frou Uiuse 
Merry *#CEOnEes, 

The exception was « boy named Konny 
Depew, aud it was when be was in his 
cups that Ninety-nine took 
folded tothe mountein aud showed Lim 
over bia tréasure-bousse. Heaped in glit 
tering confusion on the floor were vare of 
gold and silver, and domes of coin. 

From every side resplendent jowels 
glared at him with myriad eyes of fre, 
while Ninety-nine thrust bis band into a 
cask, taking itoutand boiding it above 
lis Lead, reieased what be heid within it. 


ali- 


hina = blind 


A stream of flaming diamonds tell back 
into the cask. 
These were some of the things that 


Beuny said he gazed upou iu Ninety-vine’s 
cave. 

But the greedy custedian of all that fa 
bulous wealth permitted him to feast tis 
eyes bute short time. Then Liind 
folded Benny «gain and 


away. 
W hen the bandge was # secoud time re- 


moved from bis eyo“, bonny was standing 
on the top of one of the highest peaks o! 
the Shawangunk overiooking the Marna 
kalting Valley. Ninety nine wae gone. 
And be was never seen again, 

This story bes an unmistakabio sug 
gestion of the Arabian Nights, but only a 
fow years “yo * COMpany was formed 
with « capital of $2, 000 to for the 
lomt treasure Half the capital was paid 
up. 

However,thée only exhaustive work dune 
was by the treasurer of the conispany. He 
did it on the company's treasury 

When his work was done, ihe treosury 
wes exhaurted of the #12..00, and be 
yone somewhere, The company turned 
its attention away from bunting forthe 
lost cave, aud wentto bunting for the lort 


he 


jed liica 


areh 


bad 


l\ieasure 
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New. The sancients 
ying machines 

by Archytas, 
and the olber a brass 





had 
On8 & 


NUTHING 
of 
wood maa6 


recoras6 two 
of 


pelied ty heated air; 


dove pro- 


fy which was said to have made “« short 
Night 
Viedud, a British king, tried to make 


Lut all we koow of his 
clly 
thereby killing 


wings like «dover 


alters pl is Liat be soared above Lis 


and fell upon #@ tomipie, 
hismeeil, 
Anolier man Whe lost life for his 


called Elmer, 


his 
ying Wwiachine Wat 6 mouK 

who had foretoid the invaswon of William 
the Conqueror, He was therefore taunted 
by the poopie for not knowing beloroenand 
anda 


frou 


that he wouid fall with hie machine 
break bis legs Hight 
high tuwer, Jie is raid to have 
4 8 

A hundred yours 4 Saracen ré 
posted the allempt killed. <A 
relative of the poet Dante mwiade «4 success 
fui Might over ~ iake, and on trying to 
tLe feli in Por Ugia. 
It in nol Known What kird of 
adventurous nen bad, though they were 


“a 
flown lat, 


on leaking 


salor 
and war 
ro 
feat A RMUATE 
Wihge lice 


stiff and immovable. 





Leonardo da Vinel, besides boing « 
| great paicter, architect and engineer, ielt | 
| pole books showlog that he, too, had tig 

ured Op @ fying machine, Which he aban 
' Moned when be discovered the difliculthes 
Live 
A an > 4 pre 
- a x a 
s a it 
i lad ~ mi 4 
‘ a oa f j tin 
last 6Zperituent be #4 v 4 lay 


country roupd about jt, tual somewhere | roo! and thea #910 Lis wings 
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Another Frenchman, who happened ww 
be a mau of title, tried an air route across 
the river Seine, A washerwouman'’s boat 
was, fortunately for him, near at band, 
and the intrepid invealor was ultimately 


rescued. 
——— 


Quitk A Direxkence.—Here is « story 
the lesson of which is too obvious for 
comment, porbaps, but cannot be learned 
too often, It is commended Ww all readers, 
both those who keep dogs and those who 
do not 

Johnson and Thompson were next-door 
neighbors, Johoson had a dog that barked 
« considerable partof every night, Finally 
Thompson said to Johnson— 

“Look here, Johnson, we have always 
been friends, and | hope you won't be of- 
fended if | teil you that the barking of 
your dog is driving me and my family 
mad lor waat of sleep.’ 

“Dear me!’ said Jobuson. “That's 
queer, | haven't uoticed that Leo ever 
barked much to speak of.” 
or three evenings 
Thompson camo bome téading a dog 
dog by a string. 

“Now, then,” sald be to Thompson, “we 
will soon have a chance to sleep. I didn’t 
like io shoot the beast while belonging to 
Johnson, 80 | have bought him, Nobody 
cen blame us for killing our own dog. I'll 
got some chloroform to morrow,” 

A month and Jobneon 
Thow psou met, 

“Well, Thompson, you Laven'’t chloro 
formed that dog yet’’ 

“No,” replied Thompson. “The truth 
is wo have become rather fond of the fel- 
low. He isso lively and playful.” 

“But doesn’t bis barking at night annoy 
you now?" 

“T haven’t noticed it.’ 

“H’' al” said Johnson, ‘The brute keeps 
us awake balf the night. | can’t under 
sland how you can put up with it.”’ 


afterwards 
the 


Two 


passed, and 


----- —_-_ >_ — — 

DANCING Bikps,--In southeru Brazil i# a 
little bird that comes a4 pear to holding «a 
regular darkey “hoe down’'’—s# miuatrel 
song and dance —as It is possible for birds 
to do, 

It is called “the dancing bird” by the 
natives. itisatiny blue bird with a red 
crost. Mornings and oveoings the little 
fellows yathber in« group ofa scoreor se 
on a sinooth, tandy, or gravelly spot, or at 


least a spol that is free from yrassor any 
obstruction, 
Then one of the inales Nes to w twig 


somewhere Overhead aud begins singing 
in the jolliest jig-voice lmeaginoable; and 
jmsmodiately the birds begin to step in 
perfect line with the song, and twitter an 
than 
the 


acoompaniuieut, aud, more thal, 
move thelr wings in time with 
as Lhey step about. 

Akin to thin dance is one where thore in 


Noor 


music 


ata time. 
Tho bird is Known #4 the cupicola, or cock 
It is 
beautifully dreesed ip orange ana 


but #« Sinyvie dancer on the 
ol the rock, slau «a Brazil bird, most 
noarlet 
plumage, 


Like the Little tiue bird, It welects a 
sinooth herd floor a# sis dancing place, 
and there miust bo an sbundasce of bushes 
around, for it dO@s nol Beeus lo Like Bpes 
lator, 

About thie kipd of platform the birds 
Mather, soin6 On the ground and some ol 
the bush. 

Dhen ail sing, except one, who wets into 
the centre of the Noor and there leaps and 
Kyrates inh mw ine joa@i fasion until 
exhausted, ‘lhen bo stagyers oll; but an 
Oller lostantly lakos bis place aud repeats 
his porformpance; and #o they goon, ifun 
disturted, till everyone of theni bas bad 
hia Ming. 

—_ ——- 


Hown-Litn Wo should pot forget that, 


though ley afro Ours wilhoutl price, tie 


good things of our homes have not been 
wou WiliocUul CosBL lo Lbose® whore love we 
are indebted for them We bave but to 
think of the love that sheitered our in- 
Jaucy aod guldod our feelin tender yearn, 
aud of the soll Genial sud sacrifices, the 
lols and Waleuings, lie Care ab aukiely, 
the loss of rest, the broken nights, tiie 
pienbing, (he prayity, Lue Weeniny, and 
4li (he cost of love for V0 AlWays CORI 

along the daysacf « Jdheod and youtl 
Puen ofttiaes muci f 6 good in ul 
houses las i wnutr as t 
fruit o the abor « fering, fu 
of #ncestors hus ¢ a! 

<< o—~<ae 
' ’ 
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ttumorous. 


Wheo Debt ls dressed up in ite beet, 
With lines One and purple ratment, 
With jewels rare and haughty atr 
Why, creditors don't ask for payment, 
ut when arrayed tn garments frayed 
helt walke the street with aspect buulie— 
Without « friend; the men who lend 
Must have their money quick, or grumble 





Often up in arms— Bavies. 
Matchless—An empty lucifer-bux. 
Wanted, 


enctoes other 


by ao attorney, a clerk Ww 
poople »s attention 

When there is bad blood in politics is 
wien the polleal prot has ite tile 

When is a piece of wood like @ mon- 


aren When it i« made tutoa ruler 
The bicycle messenger boys done 
ride fast enough to get in stort pant 
No news i6 wood news,’ but it weal 
dstorunadatly paper on that prinety 
Why is @ wise mau like a pin ?— Ke- 
cause he has wot a head aud commen ts th 


previaat 


This is the admonition which appe 


in the window of a cheap restaurant ° ltime 
here, and you will never dine auy @ here ein 

We ounce knew a oy Who d he 
lthe«l ‘ mi rainy ¢ lin ter ee Wee 
4 smelt ) t t ’ 
fuy 

‘Look here, old chappic, jus imiitfee- 
duce tne toe your protty coun 

ALL riggtit, LLL hee ee Mut tiark, Of ‘ra ewe 
matry her, dea’ t lay Che trimtie cn 

Juttle Ethel: Mamwa, what due it 
rain foit 

Mis de Homely: To make th titers and 
Krass andeverything mrow pretty 


bthel: Then why Gtdu't tt ratn on 


+ [rape 


“a book under hi 


w iv 


A poor actor, with 
waeentlering a pmwiitirerhent © winery 


ste 


“arin, 
encountered a aetl 


toda 


hee friend whe tug 


lee 


wan potnyg 


wae tie 


yuu 
ier 


“Craly to spoutnohake 
ad | 


Lisal 


frten 


regey 


abe 


twivet 


nol aware 
un bitet 


Wis 
eautd Drown te 
day 


“hoow tite! hits friend eaelatmaest i 


Kiuew lite wien lis father @aena ley 


Miss Suarpe: I celebrate my iwenty- | 


feoorth tlithday bo toertow 


Mine ldage: Lincdoed! 


Marcha it | 

Mies Sharpe. Oh, tut | ste see foe | 
the ONrot tite! 

(Customer: You have @ rigu in your 
ewtndow—"A sult of clothes trate while yom 
walt " Der yorts rewlly cher Gloae? 

Pathor: Yom, tt You leave yorut ercler witty 
a de postt, and then wall Cl tle waruetmie are 
Pi tatetient 

**A dear oid lady’’ went toa dog- 
funcio: to buy «a dog. The dog tane 

“Wiat sortol dew do you want? bette - 
a polnter or an Irteltertie: of « colle on 
what'” 

"adi, shies sucted, “EL rewlly looms &@ te pore 
Vidled the sults Che drawhig remit, curry 

**What ails the baby now’ the talher 
stomriewd) Viclously 

** Peet t tee Chere, @Apermtuiated 6 
teaeothies “you Kiow lve ifyttiy tw as ' 
Gerertii'”’ 

“Well,” growled the father, “what wake- 
ftittes alway Clicrenme Clie Cite ber der th @hen 1 
wt hiestet”’ 

Author: Dy the way, Dee pry nee, there 
i» tprerlot te whtebh l stpcrtalel Likes Ges ai 
mCberteblenns 

lreepvotoe, the Villatn. We 

Author, Where | thake ¢ tee tre t 
yor, “Lhes Varun Waeret I cher treet t it ‘ 
mark to be a stage Gitecthm wit epmrcl te 
your acting 

At the theatre— Youngster: **What 
termsutitul hewde cf tiatr Glieme: lacdiew fre Creve 
have! 

(tideter: “If the lady wheme ewilhel hese 
dropped of = 

Ali sian of the ladies bring thetr tiuatecd« te 
the tmeok of thetr beads spastendtionlly, and 
Oldister grins and chuckles, as theugh he bac! 
done « bright thing. 

Mr. Brown: What inthe worid de 
you mean by petting yourself a “retinal 
cycle costume? Do you think | weald allow 
you to go out tnte the street dressed ithe 
that? 

Mre. Brown: Why, | beard you «ay of y 
yesterday that yeu lain t ce suey thing 
prettie: Chis stitser Char the girl wi ) [ra one 
us Weartny 4 “rational costume 

Mr. Brown’ Oh, well, thats different 
waeu't related to me in any way 

An actor telis this story: Uur show 
piavedi at Hot aprings last season to a ‘ary 

ov; bat at the end of the Oretact, wt 
i f fun, there bad not been a sound 
eitive by hand of time + 
t lil wentt 
" “ ‘ 
I ‘ “ t 
ash t - 
Lue tint “ a piau 
*Diuey'’v mot ‘ pation a oe 


Anmilisu thi stay moe 


| quently 
| trinket 


rHE S 


TKAINED TO THIEVE. 





$= 
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ahead taal mode of gather- 
ing and cooking is novel in the extreme. 


“The intelligence of dogs is put tos | The one most generally practised 1s to dig 
| strange purpose by some ladies,”’ sald « | = deep bole in the ground, and then form 


gentieman whose detective propensities 
privilege bim to speak openly on tbe 
sul ject. 

“It is just a development of the so-called 
kieptomaniac craze,’ the writer's inform- 
antexplained. “Some of the little rough 
haired terriers are educated to a high de- 
wree by their mistresses, and taught to 
secrete articles atasign in the abundant 
growth about their throats and breasts. 

“Kerely isa word necessary to induce 
the wee creatures to do their bidding—«a 
smile, a equeeze, or a customary call with 
the lips, and the pet canine is on the alert, 
and fully comprehends what is demanded 
of bim. 

“Watches, and other small articies are 
placed on a table and the animal under 
tuition is instructed to pick up the object, 


while held carelessly ln the arma of its 
owner. 
“Whben its education is deemed com- 


plete, it is aware that the appropriation of 


the articie is to be immediately followed 


by ite secretion in the long bair of its 
Lreast, the paws clasping the stolen jew- 
eiry clomely, while retaining «a position 
natural and upsuppicious, 

“it is astonishing what amount of cun- 
ning « carefully trained dug will dispiay: 


« large circle, in which old and young both 
join, trre+pective of sex. 

performers takea bush in each 
brad, and begin to beat the berbage from 
side to aide, first with the right band, then 
with the ieft. The insects jamp forward 
towards the hole, fall into it, and are soon 
caught, secked, and saturated with salt- 
water. A trench is next dug and a fire 


built in it; after which the ashes are cleared 
ont, and the grasehoppers placed in, being 
covered with hot stones until they become 
perfectiy roasted, when they aretaken and 
picked as we pick boiled shrimps. Indian 





toe little creature s0OoD grows to understand | 


wheat is required, and has all the misiead- 
ing movements of « human thief. 

“A ledy more famous for ber beauty 
than ber prompt payment of bills, saved 
herself recently bya mere chance. Ac 
coumpeanying ber always was a wire-haired 
terrier which nestled in hec arms while 
making purchases. 

“The vigilance of 4 shop-detective re 
suited in the revelation of the artful crea 
ture’s mode Of mode of operations 

‘Meverely bitten on the hand wolle he 
the terrified thief, bis wounds 
caused little surprise amid the consterna- 
tion that prevailed when a valuabie dia 
mond orpament dropped from the dog's 
fur Gpou the counter, 

“The laty hurriedly explained that she 
Wasnot aware of ber pet’s thieving pro- 


ahuoK 


| pousities, and Jeft the shop in a flurry. 


“This is by bo Ineans the most réemark- 
able of similar occurrences, A West-end 


| @stabiiehineut plumed itself on the posses 


sion of «patron who spent lav.shly even 
fora woman Of fashion; but it was subse 
discovered that some valuable 
was ollen imissing iumediately 
after ber departure. 

“The proprietor ordered that the bil! for 
the missing articl6os should be posted to 
her sfter each visit, as is done with recs g- 
Kieplomeaniacs, This method in- 
duced a slorimy interview, and for a whiie 
ihe meatier was suspended. 

* Fivaliy the depredations were traced to 
the clever little poodle she carried with 


nized 


heron ber shoppitg expeditious, but ite 
escoep tional Warlbess for # long time de 
eived the shop allendants, 

“Within the velvet coat thai loosely 


encircied its ininiature body it packed the 
solemn arlicleo—the resultof very careful 
training, aud by an eflicient trainer it may 
be linagined. 

Phe scene that ensued a‘ter 


her expos 
ure Was Guile worthy of the stage. Non- 
piussed, to cover her consternation, the 


jedy promptly fainied, and a lady assist- 
aut, «ho bed been suspected 
something cf 


of kuow 1g | 


the series of thefts, seugne | 


mat «factbon io giving the Wisreputable dog 


ae soucd # tbrashing as ever feil to the lot | 


‘+t @coummou street cur, 


*Pieture the dismay of a young lady of 


| irreprosebable character, when requested 
' to restore toe articles purloinéed from the 


voter et which she bad been waning 
purchases. 


“She protested innocence, allowed ber 


Keriwments lo be searched most readily, acu 


; 
| when sowe dubious altendant seized 


{ 


was about to depart an injured innocen , 
a 
pet dog which bad slipped from ber aris 
ovcrniog the investigation, apd Wes 
vebed tremblingly under achair, no 
doubt sware thal sumething was in the 
wiod 

‘Two small triukets were taken from 
the dog's mouth, and the situation seemed 
doubtful Eventually, it was discovered 
that the girl wasin no way responsibie 
forthe thieving inclinations of ber pet, 


ebiidreo often catch and thread grasshop- 
pers on a string, and roast them alive. 


TOBACCO HABIT 


THE Hig CHEMICAL WOKKS, 


CURED Without fail. 
sel fer particulars 
aud lestimenials. 


LiMa, OHlY, 


SPARS TASOLES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AND 
SOWELS AND PURIFY THE 81000. 


hire ss 4B LES ere the best Vedicine known 
fore gether. Pilleusnees, Healache, Constipation, 
iy qgepeta Chrenie Liver Troubles, Uizziness, Offen- 

w~ treat awd all dieerders of the stomach, Liver 
« ° oe 

Kita ale les are pleasant t take safe, effectual, 
ated give leomersiiate relief, seid by druggists. 

*ALES ig WAS THI? G10) te $15 per mm hand 
= ‘Le = aide ine: position perma sent, 
eo an A trabie. Address, with stamp, KING 
Mie, € I 187, (ubcage. 


DOLLARD & CQ@., 


TOUrEss wie 
aim i223 
a CHESTNUT ST. 
Philadeipbia, 






Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


the CELEBERA 
Wi, ELASTIC 





inventors of 
VENTILATING 


GO 5. 
BAND Tou- 
"FED, ant Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Trnaseental Hair ‘suate. ial and Gen 


AMEK 


Uemen. 
lastructions te aiies and Gentlemen to 


meneure ihetr own heads wi 





th accuracy: 
TOUFEES AND 6CALF5. FOR WIG4, INCHES. 
incu ES o.1. The round of the 
Ne.t. The oa head. 
No.2. From forehead over 
No. 1 the head to neck, No. 2. 
beck as far a bald. | No. x From ear tw ear 
No. % (wer forehead _ Over the top. 
From oar 


They bave aiways? roady , Se ete 2 eotenene 


Ganee’ Gente” Wigs. Toupess, | ladies ag WA Wigs, 


tered, and as chemp as any establishment in the Unicn 
kateese tom any part of the world will receive ai- 


Dellard’s ae Extract fer the 
r. 


has been manufactured and suic at 
the pest fifty years, and its merits are 


kooys stent 


TIT, 

Als LXOLLAKII'S MEGENEICe VE CREAM to 
- See with the Herbanium when the 
Hair ts ly (ry ane needs an ofl. 

Mere Btmoncsom Gorter writes wo Mesasrs. Dollard 
& Co.. w seed ber a bottle of their Herbanium Kx- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
tain soythicg equal tv it as a dressing for the hair 


in #ugtaot 
MiKo. KUMUNDGBGUON GOKRTER 


ak T 
q Norwich, Nestele, ne. 
Navy Pay Orricg, Puscouebane 


i have aoe] “‘leliand’s Herbanium Extract. f 
Veageus) te Hialt Wash.’ ee for upwards of five 
years with gremt acdvactage. ~ | hair, from rapidly 
thinning, Wae early restored, and has been kept by it 
fn 'te wolexd thickness aod strength. It is the bes 


wash i tate ever ose. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. &. * 
To Mas. KiCHAED POLLARD, 1223( thestnutst., Phita 
I have freqeenUy. daring a number of years, ux d 
She “‘leetliard’s Herbvantam Extract,’* and | 4. «. 
Eoow of aoy which eguais it as® pieasant, refreshine 
Gen heathful cleanser of tr ae hair. 


fery respectfu iy. 
LEONAKD MY Eilts 


me-Member of Cougress. 5th District. 
Prepare’ oniy Sod for eaic, wholesale wd retail, and 


ayy! )tefembouaily Ly 
& CO. 


Nov... & 


DOLLARD 





CHESTNUT STREKFKT. 
Haiti CUTTING AND SHAVIX 


es | 


| & ST _se tw’ 


LADIES” AND (WILDEEN'S HAIR CUTTING. 
j wut ot Vreectices Male and Female Artists EK: 
Dewy = 





PIANDS 


AND 
Were Awarded FOUR NEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS. aise chesen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Twenty Medals and or wre were taken by 


by mh imc = 


* alctie sec 


‘ ‘ “ 
The h contair 
Ww anteetes Orchestral ‘Ashodiemeas and Prac- 


the 


wich bad been found by « brother a few tice Clavier f the ag 
works previousiy, the avima! bay be- . pom the 
sf yy t a2Ulmal bavigng be Har; Zither Banic Mendetia. Guitar 
geag Ww! «6S iy of evident y shady . vi | Dulcimer Spinet Harpsichord 
. live S Mus Hox Autoharty jag Pipe. Etc 
——— . wees “ae THE CROWN LS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
ad vé ‘ » " . MORE THAN IT COSTS 
[ m . “ e ‘ cw 
SE UL0. FP. BENT, Manutacturer 
A GmassmnorreK * PLAT.’ —The Intiane *4°°75% — Boul., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
uf Califoruia Uiuk grassLopper paste a | ene + bay a Pemba or Organ until, ou nea: 
C2amiec & “ ChuWa” nud got prices, 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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Reading Railroad, 


On and after September 7, lsu. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philads 


hisck sei gid Om Sieoms { ee ).= 

W cok-4 =~ 
pa —— (Partor Car) } 2pm x 
Sleeping Cars, } datiy, 9.45 pm >> 


‘Da ly Ge ee Le + A 10.5 om, 4.05 


, =, 4S. - cncept tatardag. i”pe. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


5. 9. 0.D. 11 We mm. : 


%, (dining 
_. 4™, 5.10, ‘10, ALS car) 
night. ptx se 9. 10.10, 
- nn Se am, i aan 6.10, 5.10 ae 


38 _ESz* ae 
cee ve Sesp een 
Ezege™ pits » 


Py 


ndays 
Spe, 4 


sae 
“s 


FORK SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For Pheenixvilie and " 


-Express, 8.35, 10.4 
8 m, 12.4, (> * only 2-30), 4.%, 6.2, “>? 
m. Accom., 4.2), 7.4. 11,0 am, 1.4. 4%, 
7.0 p m. Sandays—Ex 200, 9.08 sm lim 
pm Accom... 7.™, 11. a m, 6.15, p m. 
pie Ke@ll ig- 1.4% am, 12.4, (Sater- 
ty Oy tee 4.6. 6.3 U.@ dm. Accom... «2, 
am, LL. 4.% 5.53.7.) p m. 
oS CSS, 11.32 pm. Accom., 7. om, 
ap 
Por Litenee and 1 ! 0.6 a 
(e's mee 7 2m So Aceon. 
a m, 2. 7 pm. 4.0. 


7.DHam Accom., 6.16. 
Vor Potteville—Express, 8.35, 10.06 am, ai 
m. ‘Accom., 4.2, 7.4 


only 2-3), 4.6. 6.3), 11. 

am, 1. Pm. _ 4.@, 9.6 8 m, 
1.22pm Accom 6.3)p 

‘or Shamekin aad W Express, 4.%, 10.16 
am, 44 1.» m. > —Express. 9.6 a m, 
11.@pm. Addi for oun: 
days, 6.2 pm. Accom., 4.2 am. Sundays—Ex- 


for Danville and Bloumsburg, 10.62 m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY 


Laave Chestnut Street and Seth Street Wharves, 
W eo -days - Express, 9.60, 10.45 am, 2%), 4.0, 4.2, 
5@pm. Accomnme«dation, 5.0) a m, 4.4), 6.2) pm. 
Sundays - Ex 7, 9. 1.0%) am. Accom- 
— mm 56.02 m1 pm. $1 Excursion train, 

(eam. 

Lasve ¢ tlantic ‘ ity ete «es Tar 7.04 
7.6% 5.15 9@ a m, 3. 5.3), ~4 i. — 
melatin, 755 am, 43° pm. sen ys--Ex 
4.0m), 5.02, 7.0 &.6 pm. Acemumedation, 7.15 a 
m, 5-6 pm. $1.6) Excursion train (from foot Mis- 
sleippi avenue —_ », 6190p m. 

Parior Cars on ail express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, §.@ am. 1.3) p m. 

Lakewosnl, week-days, 60am, 4.15 p m. 


FUR CAPE MAY. 


‘ undays, 9.15 a m. 


Week days 91a m 4.15 
7-Ham, 3.0 pm. 


™. 
Leave Cape May. week N 
Sumlays, 3.9) pm. 
Detalied time tales at nang & vices, 
Krow! and Chestuut streeta, 5 
Chestou t street, 68 8. Third 


E.. corper 


a at stations. 
Union Transfer Com pa pn Be — ¢ cali for and check 
baggage from hotels 
1. A SWEIGAR)D. c. &. “G. HANCUCK, 
Generai Superintemient. General Passenger Agent. 


WASHINGTON PARK 


on the Delaware. 


No greater attraction has «ver been 
nied to the Philadeiplita public tha 
the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exbibted FREE OF CHARGE 
every afte coon and evening This foun 
tain Cost $75 Gwar dis the most magnifi- 
certone in the world. it plays at 26, 
7#and 8a pom The full spectacular 
display is given at the latter hour. 





With Victor Herbert as Vonductor, gives 
two concerts daily, every «fternoun ats 
andevery evening at &rp. uM These cou 
certs are alsa! te sy free of clare’ 


Exhibition of the Vitascope 

Every Afternoon and Evening 
Sin Wharves, 
15 minutes 


Boats from 
daily, at 


Boats from Arch 2nd South 
direct to the Park «very 
from 9 a mM until 10 Pp m 
(Mis street Wherf, Kensington, 
Wa Mm. 12 noon, 2,4,6and5r. M 


| Round Trip Fare, 20c. 


| 
| 


i 
| 
j 
' 
' 
| 


Children with parents free. 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 10 THE 
SSPIANO & OR $ ORGAN? 


Anyone Knowing a tune, say ‘*Way Dow 
on the Swanee Kiver,’’ either *‘in the hea! 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or siv+ 
can play it WITSOST ABT PREWIOTS KROWLESSE &! 
@USiC. IMBERIATELY correctiy and with x” 
effect, ou the plano or organ, with the assi>! 
ance of this §9IB£. 





By giving the student the power Ww play 
(BSLRMATELY twelve tenes of different characte! 
is number of pleces being sent with om 
vaide-—after a wery little practice with tor 

trulde, it will be easy to pick out, any air 
tune (hat may be heard of Known 

The G aide will be sent to any address, ail post 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY GESTS. Portace 
Sampe, i's, taken. Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
26 SamsemjSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 





